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tow to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


—_ VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and Conveyors 
function in America’s newest most modern libraries 
.. . large and small. 
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F REE Just off the presses, big new color- 

\a LJ u__]f_ ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours without obligation. 
Just write “new library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products Corp., 
Dept. WLB-2, 1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Sherwood-Forest Library, Detroit, Michigan. Solid plate brackets shelves. 
Closed ends and top cover. 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, Columbus, Ohio. 
Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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the Eneyelopedia 


AMERICANA 








Take a look At THESE 
FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


* 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


* 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


* 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East... 
new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, the Bible, 
NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, 
current interest... 


and many other subjects of 


Veurge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books— 
those of you who appreciate the importance of education know-how 
in reference material—to write us today. 


BF Mractive trade-in allowances available to schools, libraries. 


nericana Corporation 


(Educational Division) 


P WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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30 volumes 


These are reasons why you'll want to own the 1953 Americana! 
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The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 


. 58,284 authoritative articles... 
with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 
dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
nunciations, digests of books, plays 
and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
betical and topical INDEX — key to 
more than a quarter of a million facts. 
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Fill out and mail cou- 
pon today for a beautiful 
illustrated booklet. 









AMERICANA CORPORATIO 
2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Name 





Address 





City. State. 





Title (if any) 
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In Lieu of the Cherry Tree 


HE CAXTON “‘variation on a theme’ by Parson 

Weems should prove a blessing to the story- 

teller who becomes jaded by the oft repeated story 

of George Washington and the cherry tree. This 

variation may be found in the fourth chapter of 
Bulwer Lytton’s engaging novel, The Caxtons. 

In this novel tiny Pisistratus Caxton, affection- 
ately called “Master Sisty,” serves as the counter- 
part of George Washington. Besides Sisty, the 
Caxton household consists of his nurse, Primmins; 
his mother; and his gentle, quiet, scholarly father. 
The gist of the story follows: 

One morning as Mr. Caxton sat on the lawn 
studying a book, a flowerpot fell from a second 
floor window sill and shattered around his feet. 
The scholar continued to concentrate on his book. 

Mrs. Caxton, in the midst of her housework, 
cried out, “My flowerpot that I prized so much! 
Who could have done this? Primmins, Primmins!’’ 

The good nurse looked out of the window where 
the flowerpot had been, then rushed downstairs 
much excited. Mrs. Caxton meanwhile continued 
to lament the loss of her choice geranium and the 
beautiful flowerpot presented to her on her birth- 
day by Mr. Caxton. Like any mother, she intuitive- 
ly surmised, ‘““That naughty child must have done 
this!” 

Now Mrs. Primmins was in terror of the taciturn 
master of the house, if for no other reason than 
that “very talkative social persons are usually afraid 
of very silent shy ones.” She stole a glance at the 
father, now aware of the commotion, and asserted 
in a loud tone, ‘‘No, ma’am, it was not the dear boy, 
bless his flesh, it was I!” 

Suddenly, Master Sisty came rushing out of the 
house as “bold as brass’ shouting, “Don’t tell fibs, 
nursey . . . don’t scold Primmins, mamma: it was I 
who pushed out the flowerpot.’’ Whereupon, Prim- 
mins volunteered excuses for the child and declared 
that she was sure it was an accident, and that he did 
not mean to do it: “Did you Master Sisty? Speak 
{this in a whisper} or Pa will be so angry.” 

The doting mother gladly accepted this explana- 
tion and gently reproved the youngster: ‘““You are 
sorry, I see, to have grieved me. There's a kiss; 
don’t fret.” 

“No, mamma, you must not kiss me; I don’t de- 
serve it. I pushed out the flowerpot on purpose.” 

“Ha! and why?” demanded the father. 


“For fun,” replied Master Sisty, hanging his 
head—"“just to see how you'd look, Papa; and 
that’s the truth of it. Now beat me, do beat me!” 

The father tossed his book aside, and gathered 
the small culprit to his breast. ‘Boy,’ he admon- 
ished, “‘you have done wrong: you shall repair it by 
remembering all your life that your father blessed 
God for giving him a son who spoke truth in spite 
of fear!” 


* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harr) # Bauer % 


Added Entry 


During the annual conference of the British C 
lumbia Library Association last spring, President 
Marjorie B. Sing informed the delegates of a previ- 
ous occasion when three catalogers were unable ¢ 
find suitable hotel accommodations. They rely 
tantly agreed to share a small room containing 2 
double bed. When the three retired, the two on the 
outside rested comfortably but the one in the mid. 
dle rolled and tossed. Finally one of the sleepers 
awoke and chided the restless one, “What on earth 
is the matter with you, Amy? Why don’t you turn 
over and go to sleep?” Amy replied, “Sleep! | 
can't sleep. We're not alphabetically arranged 





3 


From Old-Time Newsstands 


An entire volume of the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Printed Books is required to list periodi- 
cals that have waxed and waned since the invention 
of printing. Some of the titles are ambiguous but 
become definite when the publisher is determined 
In 1858, for instance, there appeared in London a 
publication called The Word on the Waters. Since 
it was issued by the Committee on Missions to Sea 
men, it was apparently intended for sailors. Another 
title of 1763 remains a mystery because there is n 
clarifying annotation and the entire title is The 
Lying Intelligencer. Its title to the contrary, a 1752 
periodical, Have at You All, was not a Dixie publi- 
cation. A hint as to its contents is found in the 
name of its editor, Madam Roxana Termagent 











A London periodical of 1794 was known as Poli- 
tics for the People: or, A Salmagundy for Swine 
The first few numbers appeared under the title, 
Hog’s Wash. Still another journal of the same vin 
tage was One Pennyworth of Pig's Meat containing 
‘Lessons for the Swinish Multitude.” It was edited 
by “The Poor Man’s Advocate,” collected “in the 
course of his reading for more than twenty years 

Liverpool is famous for periodical publications 
too. In 1841 a publication called Hocus-Pocus ap- 
peared whose title becomes completely obscure wit! 
the addition of the subtitle, A Roland for Their 
Oliver. 

An 1824 publication, The Liver, was not an 
hepatic magazine but ‘a record of minor letters 
suggestions, etc., respecting the town of Liverpool 


Reader's Adviser 


Apropos of the list of appropriate dogs for pub- 
lishing houses that appeared in last month's Sea- 
soned to Taste,” Emily Miller Danton, librarian of 
the Public Library of Birmingham, Alabama, tt 
ports that a woman asked at one of the branch li- 
braries for a copy of The Canine Mutiny. Mrs. Dan- 
ton surmises that it is the same woman who a while 
back was anxious to read, Immoral Wife. Such 1s 
life in the deep but no longer solid South. 
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COMING FEBRUARY 16TH — VOLUME X — Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 








"A great and needed work in . . . authority, scholarship 
and wisdom. Easy to consult — convenient to use.” 
— Saturday Review 


The INTERPRETER’S 


BIBLE CHRISTENDOM’S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


12 volumes — the only commentary using the complete texts of both 

the REVISED STANDARD and King James Versions. 
For every Bible reader and student, Volume X of THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE provides deeper understanding of Christianity’s early days and the 
life and work of the Apostle Paul. The Corinthian letters illuminate the perils 
and problems of the early church; Galatians, Christianity’s first hard bout to 
maintain its freedom and spirituality, and Paul’s autobiography; Ephesians, 
the glory of the church and the eternal purpose of God as revealed in Christ. 





Volume X will be particularly helpful ALREADY PUBLISHED 


during April-September, when the Inter- VOLUME | — 
General and Old Testament 


national Uniform Sunday School lessons : ‘ 
, Articles; Genesis; Exodus 


are on “Paul and Some of His Letters,” 1130 pages, $8.75 
and “Letters to Churches and Pastors.” VOLUME VII — 
New Testament Articles; 
760 pages, $8.75 Matthew; Mark 


944 pages, $8.75 


VOLUME Vili — 


: Luke; John 
PY-ii fejele). Biee] 43:10) 3 a1 1 3)) 824 pages, $8.75 





Nashville 2, Tennessee The other volumes will ap- 
pear at half-year intervals 
until all 12 volumes are 


published. 









IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 
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WORSHIP SERVICES FOR LIFE PLANNING 


By Alice A. Bays * These 23 completely planned worship services — enriched by 
selected prayers, hymns, poems and stories — speak directly and helpfully to 
young people everywhere, offering wise counsel on today’s problems. For leaders, 
counselors, and teachers, by the author whose worship program books are in 
constant demand. Ready, $2.50 


FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT LORD OF ALL 


The claims and gifts of the living Christ 


By Robert Menzies Eighteen messages 





full of encouragement and strength for the By John Trevor Davies * Fourteen messages 
long pull of daily living. For all men and for Sunday churchgoers who forget or “water 
women, pointing out the enemies of the down” their religion during the rest of the 
Christian life and how to overcome them, week. Forthright and full of timely relevance, 
and re-emphasizing the all-powerful help illustrated with stories relating twentieth 
and sufficiency of God. Ready, $2 century problems to the life, death, and 

resurrection of Christ — of lasting value for 

Lent and the entire year. Ready, $2 


KNIGHT OF THE BURNING HEART The Story of John Wesley 


By Leslie F. Church, Connectional Editor of the Methodist 
Church in England * The dramatic story of God's “great 
little man.’’ A graphic account of the great and small events 
that molded Wesley — and a vivid portrait of the warm- 
hearted, confident founder of Methodism. Ready, $1.75 


| SPIRIT UA 
A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY WITH PAUL JOURNey 


By Thomas S. Kepler, Compiler of The Fellowship of the 
Saints * A beautiful meditation for each day of Lent, using 





Scripture, prose and graphic illustrations, and showing how 
Paul's faith and gospel provide answers for today’s complex 
problems. February 16th, $2 


\\\ 
Wk ABINGDON - COKESBURY 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


‘ . In Canada 
+f it G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


— 
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THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead * One of the world’s 
great preachers here states his firm beliefs —a ring- 
ing affirmation of the risen Lord who still lives and 
will live forever, and of the certainty of life after 
death. A book that will comfort the bereaved and 
strengthen faith. Ready, $1 


MOMENTS OF DEVOTION ¢ditations 


and Verse 





By Grace Noll Crowell + Containing scripture, 
original poems, prose and prayer—here are 26 
inspiring devotions in the same simple pattern that 
keeps the author's Meditations in constant demand. 
Writing in the language of the personal religious 
life, Mrs. Crowell emphasizes the rich rewards of 
religious experience. Ideal for personal meditation 
or group worship. Ready, $1.50 


HERE'S A FAITH 
FOR YOU 


SERMONS ON THE 
PARABLES OF JESUS 


TOMORROW IS 
YOURS 


Twenty Talks to Youth By Roy M. Pearson © An in- 


By Charles M. Crowe * The spiring book for those who 


By Orva Lee Ice * Twenty 








(1953 




















conductor of the popular Chi- 
cago radio program, Day’s 
End, reveals the relevance of 
Jesus’ parables to life in our 
atomic age — emphasizing 
their key points through real- 
istic illustrations about pres- 
ent day people and events. 
An important book by a well- 
known preacher. 


Ready, $2.50 





short talks keyed to the prob- 
lems and aspirations of youth, 
rich in pertinent anecdotes 
and illustrations. A reward- 
ing, usable book that young 
people will understand and 
remember — and teachers, 
preachers, speakers and 
youth counselors will find an 
invaluable guide. 

Ready, $2 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 


WILSON 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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are searching for a faith and 
for a way to get started in 
that faith. The author speaks 
directly to people who are 
troubled by the lack of mean- 
ing in their daily lives — who 
wonder why God does not 
answer their prayers — and 
shows how belief can be a 
stirring adventure, bringing 
zest and meaning to living. 


Ready, $2 
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Awards 





a THE TEXAS INSTITUTE OF LETTERS’ re- 
cent awards were: 

The Carr P. Collins Award of $1,000 for the 
best Texas book of the year to J. Frank Dobie for 
The Mustangs; 

The Summerfield G. Roberts $1,000 award of 
the Sons of the Republic of Texas for the best book 
on the Texas Republic to J. Evetts Haley for Fort 
Concho and the Texas Frontier; 

The McMurray Bookshop award of $250 for the 
best first novel by a Texan to George Williams for 
The Blind Bull; 

The North Texas State College Award of $100 
for the best book of poems by a Texan to William 
D. Barney for Kneel from the Stone; 

The Friends of Texas Libraries $100 award and 
the Cokesbury $50 award for the best Texas juve- 
nile book of the year to Siddie Joe Johnson, head 





of the Children’s Department of the Dallas Pubj 
Library, for A Month of Christmases. . 

Louis Bromfield, best-selling author and farmer 
received the bronze medal of the National Audubon 
Society, “for distinguished service to conservatiog,” 
_ Among seven recipients of One World Awards 
for 1951 and 1952 are Justice William O. Douphe 
of the United States Supreme Court and Dr. rr 3 
Schweitzer, medical missionary in Africa, in the 
fields of international statesmanship and humanity: 
and, in the field of literature, Fritz von Unruh 
anti-Nazi German author and recipient of the 
Goethe prize. 

Edgar Collins Bogardus, instructor in English at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh 
was named the winner of the 1952 contest for the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets. The winner was 
chosen by W. H. Auden, editor of the series, 

The thirty-third fellowship of the Eugene Saxton 
Memorial Trust has been awarded to Pauli Murray 
“for completion of the history of a Negro family 
in America, with particular emphasis upon the vari- 
ous racial strains which produced it and the prob- 
lems of adjustment which confronted it in the 
post-Civil War South.” 

Associated Press science reporter Alton L. Blakes. 
lee and magazine writer Morton M. Hunt were 
awarded the $1,000 George Westinghouse science 
writing awards of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 


OBITUARIES 


September (?) ALAN Bott, cofounder and execu- 
tive of the English Book Society; founder and chair- 
man of the Reprint Society, Avalon Press, and Pan 
Books, all of England. He was the author of An 
Airman’s Outings, Eastern Nights and Flights, Our 
Fathers, and The Londoner's England. 

November 30. A. RAYMOND GILLILAND, North- 
western University psychologist who specialized in 
infant-intelligence testing and genetic psychology; 
of a heart ailment; in Menominee, Michigan; sixty- 
five. Professor Gilliland was the author of Experi- 
mental Psychology and Genetic Psychology, and 
coauthor of Psychology of Individual Differences. 
December 1. Ray C. FRIESNER, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences at Butler Univer- 
sity and head of the school’s botany department; 
in Indianapolis; fifty-eight. Dr. Friesner was au- 
thor of Some Aspects of Tree Growth and The 
Goldenrod in Northeastern North America. 
December 1. WiLHELM SPEYER, German novelist 
(The Court of Fair Maidens), playwright (A Haz, 
a Coat, and a Glove) and short storywriter; in 
Basle; sixty-five. Mr. Speyer also wrote The Melan- 
cholic Seasons, The Golden Horde, and other 
novels. 

December 2. Lity HAXworRTH WALLACE, home 
economist, author of popular cook books, teacher, 
and lecturer; after an illness of several months; in 
Brooklyn; eighty-one. Mrs. Wallace's most popular 
book, Just for Two, had seventeen printings. Others 
included Seafood Cookery; Egg Cookery; Carving 
the Easy Way; Soups, Stews, and Chowders; The 
Rumford Complete Cook Book; and The Woman's 
World Cook Book. 

December 3. WitttaM Hoyt Worre ct of Mel- 
bourne Beach, Florida, orientalist; in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts; seventy-three. Dr. Worrell was the 
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author of Coptic Sounds and A Short Account of 
the Copts. He edited important texts, including 
The Proverbs of Solomon in Sah idic ( pte. 
December 4. KAREN Horney, noted _psycho- 
analyst, author of a number of books about the 
problems of neurosis written for the general public; 
in New York City; sixty-seven. Among her books 
are The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis, Self-Analysis, Our Inner 
Conflicts, and Neurosis and Human Growth, a 
well as Are You Considering Psychoanalysis? ot 
which she was editor and to which she contribute 
two chapters. 
December 4. GiusEPPE ANTONIO BorGEsE, Italiat 
author and professor of literature who lived 
United States during the Fascist era; in Fiesol 
Italy; seventy. Dr. Borgese, who as | f 
and propaganda chief played a lead 
influencing Italian opinion in favor of the Leagu 
of Nations at the end of World Wa 
many books on government, history, 
verse. Of those published in the Uni 
Common Cause attracted the most attention. ! 
also wrote Goliath, the March of Fascism, his frst 
work in English, and contributed many articles t 
the Atlantic Monthly and other leading perioaicals 
December 6. WittiaM THoMas MCNIFF, Ford 
ham University physicist and geologist, author, an 
lecturer whose interests included the commertia! 
development of radium; after a long illness; 
Yonkers, New York; fifty-one. Among Professot 
McNiff's writings were College Physics, a standate 
college text, and many professional articles, scien 
tific pamphlets, and brochures. He collaboratec 
with Nobel Prize winner Dr. Victor F. Hess 0 
articles about radium research. 

(Continued on page 410) 
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Fiesole background panels from MITTEN'S DIS- tive signs at your fingertips—quickly— 
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Library Display Service Dept. W-2 
Redlands 3, California, or 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 408) 
December 7. Forest RAY MOULTON, astronomer, 
author, and retired teacher; in Wilmette, Illinois; 
eighty. Dr. Moulton, who wrote many works in 
his field, received wide recognition in astronomy 
for his advancement of theories on the earth's for- 
mation and the origins of the solar system. 
December 8. ABRAHAM EPSTEIN, author of sev- 
eral books on literary criticism; after a brief illness; 
in New York City; seventy. His last work, Hebrew 
Writers in America, was published in Hebrew re- 
cently in Tel Aviv, Israel. Mr. Epstein had been 
Professor of Bible and Hebrew Literature at Herz- 
liah Hebrew Technical College since 1927. 
December 8. FRANCIS M. GARVER, educator and 
author and editor of language art books for schools; 
in Philadelphia; seventy-seven 
December 8. JOSEPHINE HOVEY 
recognized in musical circles as 
author of music textbooks; of 
Barre, Vermont; sixty-seven 
December 8. THE REVEREND ARTHUR WILDE, 
author and pastor of the New Church (Sweden- 
borgian) in New York; after a period of ill health; 
in Bayside, Long Island; eighty-two. Dr. Wilde, 
among whose books was New Light on the Here- 
after, recorded talking books for the blind, includ- 
ing a summary of Emanuel Swedenborg’s True 
Christian Religion. 
December 10. HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE OSKI- 
SON, well known author, biographer of literary 
figures, who wrote chiefly for children; after a long 
illness; in Ridgefield, Connecticut; eighty-one. The 
best known of Mrs. Oskison’s books is The Ro- 
mantic Rebel, a story of the life of her grandfather, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Others of her books are 
California's Missions; Westward the Course; Cor- 
sica (a travel book); Romantic Cities of California: 
Williamsburg, Old and New; and Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, Trail Maker of the Seas. She also 
wrote His Country Was the Worl biography 
of Thomas Paine. 
December 11. ALEXANDER HAZARD WILLIAMS, 
writer and public relations counsel; in New York 
City; fifty-eight. Mr. Williams was author of sev- 
eral mystery novels, including Marder in the WPA, 
The Jinx Theatre Murder, and Death Over Newark. 
December 16. ABRAHAM GIDEON, author of mono- 
graphs on Kant’s philosophy, the phonetic teaching 
of languages, and simplified spelling; after a long 
illness; in New York City; eighty-five. 
December 16. MADELINE BABCOCK SMITH, author 
of the recently published semi-biographical novel, 
The Lemon Jelly Cake; in Decatur, Illinois; sixty- 
five. 
December 17. HARRIET BABCOCK, psychologist and 
author; after a long illness; in New York City; 
seventy-five. Dr. Babcock was the author of four 
books, An Experiment in the Measurement of Men- 
tal Deterioration, Dementia Praecox, a Psychologi- 
cal Study, Revised Examination for the Measure- 
ment of Efficiency of Mental Functioning, and Time 
and the Mind. Dr. Babcock, who did much research 
in psychology and originated a method of measur- 
ing and evaluating the efficiency of mental func- 
tioning in normal and abnormal mental conditions, 
was a contributor to various scientific and technical 
journals. 


PERRY, widely 
a composer and 
a heart ailment; in 


December 17. BRIGADEER GENERAL THOMAS 
BENTLEY Mott, who represented General John J. 
Pershing on the staff of Marshall Foch, Supreme 
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Allied Commander, in World War I; in Biarrip 
France; eighty-seven. General Mott left a record 
of his colorful career in his book of reminiscences, 
Twenty Years as Military Art aché. 
Myron T. Herrick, Friend o ance, which he de. 
scribed as “‘an peat ots Se biography. He 
translated into English The Memoir Marsha) 
Foch and The Personal Memoirs of Joffre, Fielj 
Marshal of the French Army. 
December 18. GLADYS EUGENIA Bryson, Smit 
College sociology professor and author of Man and 
Society: the Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Cen 
tury; after an illness of several months; in North. 
ampton, Massachusetts; fifty-eight 
Professor Bryson was working on a 
foundations of American sociolog 
December 18. JAMES HERBER1 Coed Cana-- 
dian newspaperman and author of several history 
books; in Midland, Ontario; seve 
December 18. MARGARET WARD Y 
musician, linguist, and author of books biogra 
cal in character and reminiscent in vein dealin 
with her life in Italy and in the Genesee Va 
in New York; ninety-one. Among Mrs 
books are Roman Spring, Autumn 
and Memory Makes Masi 
December 18. ]. HERBERT CRANSTON 
two history textbooks, and of Evien 
mortal Scoundrel, a biography of the 
explorer who was the first white man to 
four, and possibly five, of the Great 
lan |, Ontario; seventy-two 
December 19. RALPH DEAKIN 
tor of the Times of London and 
short stories, articles, and a nov 
fly; in London; sixty-four 
Dece mber 19. GEORGE F. Ht 
Subsoil, Heritage, and other nove 
life; of a heart attack; in New Y 
Among Mr. Humme!'s novels 
Good Man, Evelyn Grainger, La 
Lightning, Tradition, Adriati¢ 
Josh ua Moore, American. Another 
nal Mother, was complet d but 
time of the author's death. Mr. I 
play, The i ‘orld Warts, which \ 
New York and London 
December 19. JEROME ROSENTHAI 
and translator: in New York City 
Rosenthal, who translated Enrique 
velopment of Logic from the Italian 
tributor to encyclopedias and wrote 
on the philosophy of history of Volta 
and Marx for periodicals dealing with tl 
aphy of history. 
December 20. PAULINE THIERRY JAMEI 
wright and, as Polly Preyer, one-time musical 
edy actress; after a brief illness; in Was 
D.C.; fifty-seven. Mrs. Jamerson was 
three plays produced on Broadway; 
Love, Feather in a Gale, and Oh M 
December 21. 
elist, and art, music, and drama criti 
Toronto Daily Star: of injuries suffered i 
accident; in Toronto; eighty-thre« 
December 21. Jacques Dyssorp (BARON Eb 
ARD MOREAU DE BELLAING), poet; in t 
La Foret, France; seventy-two. 
December 22. ROBERT JOSEPH CUDDIHY 
of the Literary Digest during its forty 
span and former head of Funk and Wa 
pany; after suffering a stroke; in New 
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(merican Aviation Keeps Your Readers Well Posted 
Qn All Important Phases of Worldwide Aviation 


You can keep readers abreast of all 
the developments in worldwide aviation 
through American Aviation. Since 1937, 
this unique magazine has been dedicated 
to the operation, the maintenance, engi- 
neering equipment and management of 
the billion-dollar air transportation field 
—commercial and military. The news and 
editorial policy covers a wide range. 
From the design and manufacture of air- 
planes, engines, parts and related equip- 
ment to airlines, airports and corpora- 
tion-cwned airplanes. 

It is this staff-written coverage that has 
made American Aviation the nation's 
leading business and technical magazine 
of the industry; and so widely read and 
accepted by leading libraries and librar- 
ians everywhere. 

Though you may receive other aviation 
journals, it will still be profitable to pro- 
vide American Aviation to readers, be- 
cause of its original material unobtain- 
able in any other source. Among the 
exclusive features of this nature, you'll 
find American Aviation's Maintenance 
Bulletin Board, New Products & Designs’ 
monthly Summaries of Domestic-Interna- 
tional Airline Operations, Airtrends 
Newsletter and many others. 

Twenty-one specialists serve as editors. 
These men have won more awards for 
editorial excellence during the past 15 
years, than any other aviation publication. 


Subscription rate is $5 per year for U.S.A., Canada 
and Pan-American countries. $7 per year overseas, includ- 
ing postage. Subscribe now, or send for sample issues, 
without obligation, today. 





Note: Your library's subscription will in- 
clude two Special Issues, both containing 
essential source material not available in 
any other magazine. 


* The annual Air Transport Progress Issue 
appears in April and will mark the 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight. Gives com- 
plete review of air transportation's growth 
during past year, plus official facts and 
figures of Air Transportation Association of 
America. 


*in October, it's the Accessory and 
Equipment Issue, first and only one of its 
kind in the world aviation press. Contains 
timely engineering data and descriptions 
about the very latest aircraft, engine, 
propeller, equipment and accessories on the 
market. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE SUBJECT TO LIBRARY DISCOUNT 


world’s Larges, 
Aviation 


Publishers of American Aviation Magazine %* American Aviation Daily 
The Official Airline Guide * Worldwide Directory * Daily Traffic News 


1025 Vermont Avenue Northwest * Washington 5, D.C. 
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Margaret Campbell Barnes 


OOKING BACK TO HER ENGLISH CHILDHOOD, 
Margaret Campbell Barnes (not to be con- 
fused with the American author, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes), counts among her blessings the fact that 
she was the youngest in a big family, that her par- 
ents, George and Emily (Roberts) Wood, were not 
overburdened with money, and that what they had 
was spent on giving their children good schooling 
and happy holidays in a rambling old schoolhouse, 
once part of the manor of Firstead Keynes, and 
mentioned in her first book, The Passionate Brood. 
They made their own fun, getting up plays and 
otherwise stimulating their imaginations, and she 
believes her bent for writing historical novels may 
have been formed when she was taken, as a little 
girl, to see old castles and cathedrals. “My eldest 
sister,’ she says, ‘made these things live for me.” 
Margaret Wood was born in London, February 
27, 1891. She was educated in boarding schools: 
Ronan’s, Hedley Wood, Middlesex, and at the 
Pension Collot in Paris. 

Her entrance into the field of fiction was by way 
of buying silent French and American films for an 
English agency and translating French titles into 
English. She well remembers that her first short 
story was sold for two guineas when she was 21 
to one of the cheaper magazines, the morning after 
a Zeppelin raid in World War I. The happiest 
event during that difficult time was %. marriage to 
George Alfred Campbell Barnes, Registrar of the 
London Company (now retired) 

In the interval between wars, Mrs. Barnes earned 
money to help educate her two sons by writing 
travel articles, getting material for them the hard 
way by touring the Near East, for example, in a 
cargo boat and on mule back. Her writing appren- 
ticeship served and the rejection period over, she 
sold her stories to the better English magazines as 
fast as she could turn them out 

The start of the second World War ended this 
peaceful existence, with one boy in khaki and the 
other at Oxford prior to joining the Navy, her hus- 
band fighting fires in London during the bombings 
and herself driving an ambulance for both military 
and civilian wounded. Because many magazines 
had to discontinue publication during the war, she 
turned to writing novels. Following The Passionate 
Brood and Like Us They Lived, came her first 
marked success, My Lady of Cleves (1946), chosen 
as Book-of-the-Month for Canada that year. Based 
on the life of Anne of Cleves, fourth wife of 
Henry VIII, it portrays her as a woman of charac 
ter and understanding. Said Ben Ray Redman, in 
the Saturday Review of Literature Che important 

thing is that these historical characters 
come alive in a succession of memorable scenes; 
not only Anne, but Henry and Holbein and Cran 
mer and Tom Culpepper and Thomas Seymour 
This is a real achievement in a difficult kind of 
writing. And the whole of My Lady of Cleves is 
as good as its parts.” When Mrs. Barnes was half 
through writing this book, she received the tragic 
news that her older son, Michael Campbell Barnes, 
lieutenant in the Royal Armoured Corps, had been 
killed in Normandy, leading a night attack in his 
tank, with the famous Sist Highlanders 

In Within the Hollow Crown (1947), she pre- 
sents a vivid life of Richard II, and his turbulent 
fourteenth century reign, from the time he was an 
idealistic youth to his murder. Compressed into 
this compact story are manifold intrigues and crises 
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of wars, plagues, heavy taxes, with 
of medieval pageantry and color. The 
Inquirer called it ‘a distinguisl 
welcome addition to hi 
though the New York Time 
Barnes takes some paints to show 
a nicer fellow than Shakespeare made him ou 
be. When all the swordplay is over t Richard 
seems a little too zood to be 

After triumphing over a | 
Mrs. Barnes turned for inspirati 
spectacular life of the fascinating Anne B 
Henry VIII's second wite 
braved papal ire and made Eng 
country The book, Brief Gandy H § wit 
her love affair and h f 
XN’ olsey light f 
torical background and 
torical characters,’ wrote a review 
York Herald Tribune Book Ret 

Next, she resolved to present 
acter of Charles II trom a new viewp 
his consort, Catherine of Bragan 
thor wondered, must it have felt t wit 
this philanderer, overshadowed by his showy 
tresses, yet loving him neverthel 
a different Charles reveal { 
young sister, and felt that his 
telling. The result was W7th All My H (1951) 

Mrs. Barnes has twice visited A 1, app 
ing on radio and television, and 1s nt 
American warmth and ho 1 
books have been translated 
Her own favorite, although it won \ 
Within the Hollow Crow 

She loves the woods and 
fabrics and flowers, and her 
she must desert them for long intervals wl 
ing in the “two worlds” of a period w 
such concentration, she retires 
cottage on the Isle of Wight 

Her selt-description lists grey 
eyes, a height of 5 feet, 6 inches, and 
“9 stones, 6 pounds” (132 pounds) ANNI 
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Books Your Readers Will Borrow In Any Season 














SATAN'S CHILDREN 
GEORGES SIMENON ° The noted 


THE GENERAL'S WENCH 
ROSAMOND MARSHALL ®* The au- 


French novelist here offers in one volume thor of Duchess Hotspur and Jane Hadden 


two complete novels: a moving story of 
a suffering woman who unexpectedly 
finds love, and a dramatic tale of a poor 
man forced into dishonesty with tragic 
results. February, $3.95 





HANDICRAFTS 


LESTER GRISWOLD ° Now in its ninth 
big edition, this all-time favorite tells how to 
proceed with projects in basketry, bookbinding, 
ceramics, cord weaving, fabric decoration, 
lapidary and leather work, metalwork, plastics, 
weaving, and woodwork. Over 600 illustra- 
tions Just published, $5.50 


FUR, 3rd Edition 


MAX BACHRACH ® Long the recognized 
handbook of the fur industry, this authoritative 
work is an invaluable reference for anyone 
who markets skins or handles furs of any kind. 
Every detail of fur classification, labelling, and 
care is covered. January, $10.00 


The Farmer’s Veterinary Handbook 
JULES J. HABERMAN ®° _ Stressing the 


proper use of home remedies, this is a com- 
prehensive, ready-reference guide to the dis- 
eases of cattle, horses, pigs, sheep, goats and 
fowl. Special charts show symptoms and 
diagnostic aids relating to each specific disease. 

February, $4.95 


now adds a new portrait to her historical 
fiction gallery. Lovely Sabrina Horne 
goes through many adventures to reach 
at last the arms of handsome Sir John 
Templar. 


Sea of Glory 


Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


Just published, $3.50 


When the troopship Dorchester was sunk in 
icy seas off Labrador in 1943, four U. S. 
chaplains—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish—each 
faced the supreme challenge. Encouraging and 
comforting their shipmates, to whom they 
had given their own life-jackets, they remained 
praying on the deck as it slid into the black 
waters. Father Thornton has spent four years 
talking and writing to their families and 
friends in order to write this true, stirring 
saga of four great American lives. It is an 
inspiring story for readers of every faith. 


February, $3.00 


BASIC WELDING PROCEDURES 


EMANUELE STIERI ® Suitable for 
independent study, here is a thorough 
manual explaining all welding proced- 
ures and the apparatus they require. 
There are over 650 illustrations plus 
a glossary of welding terms. 814 x 11 
inches. January, $5.75 


Radio and Television Announcing 


LYLE D. BARNHART ® Preparing 
the reader for actual work in the field, 
this book provides unusually rich 
reference material on pronunciation, 
program types, musical terms, geo- 
graphical names, abbreviations in the 
news, etc. February, $6.35 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP 


H. DAN CORBIN ® Unique one- 
volume guide to organizing and di- 
recting a well-rounded program of 
recreational activities, either outdoors 
or indoors, to meet the needs of chil- 
dren or adults. January, $6.65 


All prices subject to library discount 














PRENTICE-HALL Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Berry Fleming 


MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD SOUTHERN NOVELIST, 

Berry Fleming “is not a writer who speaks to 
all places and all times,’ a reviewer once wrote, 
“but he does speak honestly and with talent. None 
but the most unperceptive or the most snobbish 
will ignore The Fortune Tellers or continue to 
ignore his earlier books.’ At least two of his 
novels have had the wider circulation insured by a 
book club selection. Colonel Effingham's Raid 
(1943) was a Book-of-the-Month choice, and The 
Fortune Tellers (1951) was picked by the Literary 
Guild. 

(Jiles) Berry Fleming was born March 19, 1899, 
at Augusta, Georgia, where he now lives after 
sojourns of varying lengths in New York City and 
France. He is the son of Porter Fleming and Daisy 
Belden (Berry) Fleming—hence the name so often 
mistakenly called Barry. In 1790 his great-great- 
grandfather brought his family to Georgia from 
Virginia, to settle near the Savannah River about 
20 miles northwest of Augusta. His grandfather 
Porter was a cotton factor in Augusta, and the 
writer's father carried on the business till his death 
in 1926. Berry attended the Academy of Richmond 
County (later he was a trustee there), and gradu- 
ated from Middlesex School, Concord, Massachu- 
setts in 1918. Cambridge was an easy step from 
Concord, and in 1922 Fleming was graduated from 
Harvard with a B.S. degree. During his junior 
year he sold many short pieces to the New York 
Evening Post, then managed by the “scholar in 
action,’ Edwin F. Gay, and they were printed on 
the ‘Back Page’ edited by Harry Dounce. (This 
is probably not what an AP interviewer meant by 
calling Fleming a man “who got into the news- 
paper business through the back door.”’) For a year 
after graduation he was a reporter on the Augusta 
Chronicle, other employers having declined his 
services with unflattering speed. The Conqueror’s 
Stone (1927), his first novel, was “historical,” 
dealing with a Carolinian pirate of 1766. Will 
Cuppy called it “real seagoing stuff, agreeably 
written.” 

From 1923 to 1931 Fleming lived in New York, 
spending much of his time in the library of the 
Harvard Club. He married Anne Shirley Molloy 
on August 12, 1925, and they have a daughter, 
Shirley, in late 1952 a junior at Smith College 

A year and a half in Europe produced Visa to 
France (1930), “cut to the pattern of facile sophis- 
tication,” according to the Bookman, and called 
“engaging” by more than one reviewer. The Square 
Root of Valentine (1932), a fantasy about a young 
New York bond salesman, seemed ‘‘delightful and 
utterly crazy” to the Times, and “mildly boring” 
to the New Republic. Siesta (1935) showed a 
Southern town in time of drought. 

To the Market Place (1938), a long novel, cen- 
tered on a group of Southerners in the New York 
of the 1920's; was highly praised in Books, but 
called ‘‘consistently dull’ by the late Herschel 
Brickell, and “too traditional, too familiar’’, by the 
Nation. 

Fleming retired to Augusta to write a weekly 
column for the Chronicle, and soon became em- 
broiled in local politics. He objected to the politi- 
cal machine's razing the old courthouse, and eventu- 
ally had the satisfaction of seeing the boss resign 
because of “ill-health.” Colonel Effingham's Raid 
(1943) was the result of this lively experience. 
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BERRY FLEMING 


Clifton Fadiman thought it a g 
of local (Southern) mores; 
called the style artificial, ‘an aff 
Confederate history and the Mar 
Stephen Benét liked it, with 
Lightwood Tree (1947), intri 
described a Georgia community 
turies, and was considered by | 
Fleming's best novel. The Net 
readable and humane “‘in spit 
tural faults.’ 
Some newspaper clippings sen 
friend in 1929, describing a G 
the genesis of The Fortune Tell: 
in New York, was “‘living in a 
feels responsible for,’ it was “has 
of those smaller communities that 
their people with cries for hel 
years, he writes, the clippings col 
oily dust of New York, the gray 
and finally the pink dust of Georgia 
abandoned another novel and \ 
Joseph Henry Jackson termed it 
vigorous story of men in conflict ' 
and with each other, and the w 
the dark and desperate struggl 
the form of a threatening flo 
Fleming is now at work on a 
the tentative title “The Singular ¢ 
M. Croshaw.” He wrote many 
when that was a magazine of (cor 
and short stories, some of them 
thologies. With Mrs. Fleming, h« 
Canada and many states of the Uni 
president of the Augusta Citizens 
Young Men’s Library Association 
eyed, balding, and soft-spoken, he 
typewriter, from 9 till noon, and again fror 
“Sometimes I hope to write a book in longhané 
and at night. I suspect that it would be my? 
book and my most unpopular.” 
EARLE F. WALBI 
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— same now UNESCO position 


WHAT IS RACE? 


is a brief, clear, cleverly illustrated summary of what the world’s leading 
scientists know about this controversial subject. It has factual discus- 
sions of the main racial divisions of mankind, the causes of skin color, 
the biological consequences of racial intermarriage, and other topics. 
paper, $1.00 


Catalogue of Colour Repro- 
ductions of Paintings 1060-1952 


This master catalogue has black-and-white illustrations of 563 great 
modern paintings now available in low-priced reproductions, which 
were chosen by a group of art experts for their fidelity to the original 
paintings. The catalogue gives pertinent information about both the 
original painting and the reproduction. For the original, the painter's 
name, birthplace, dates; size, date, name, medium of painting, and col- 
lection it is in. For the reproduction, printing process, size, printer, 
publisher it is available from, and price. paper, $3.00 


INDEX TRANSLATIONUM Volume lil 


This new volume lists 13,516 translations in 30 different languages. 
Besides the alphabetical index of authors, there are complete lists of 
translators and publishers. An analytical table gives statistics on the 
categories of translations in each country. Indispensable for any one 
who needs concise information about translations available in various 
languages. paper, $7.50 


INDEX BIBLIOGRAPHICUS Volume I! 


Social Sciences, Education, Humanistic Sciences 


A directory of current periodical abstracts and bibliographies, arranged 
according to the Universal Decimal Classification, that gives the follow- 
ing information: title of publication; name of parent organization; a 
notation indicating how the publication covers its field—comprehensive- 
ly or selectively; annual number of entries; language of the abstracts or 
editorial matter if it differs from that of the title; the nature of the in- 
formation provided—abstracts or bibliographical entries; number of is- 
‘ues a year; and name and address of publisher. paper, $1.75 
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The story of the founding 
of the United States and of 
the expansion to world wide 
government that threatens 


continuation of the republic 

















THE 
AMERICAN 
EMPIRE 
i. 


5 
Robert R. McCormick 





N HIS new work Col. McCormick 
I sets out the history of the 
growth of the United States from 
a handful of scattered settlements 
to a great union of states dedicated 
to freedom and analyzes its fur- 
ther expansion to an overswollen 
empire with citizens and subjects 
with unequal rights. He calls 
attention to the increasing menace 
to individual freedom and to the 
existence of the republic as a result 
of recent treaties, executive agree- 
ments and the general shift in 
national policy. An important 
study of the basic principles of the 
United States, The American 
Empire points up changes in ideas 
of liberty and government about 
whichevery oneconcerned with the 
nation’s future will want to know. 


Illustrated with five maps in color 
$2.50 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

















Eighteenth-century writers 
are capturing the public inter. 
est, and books like these can 
add to the reader's enjoyment 
and understanding: WILLIAM 
COWPER, A Critical Life by 
Maurice J. Quinlan portrays the 
poet who wrote some of the 
best-loved hymns in all history 
and whose own religious con- 
version and insanity make him 
a compelling figure for modern 
analysis. $4.50. The strange mel- 
ancholy that pervaded Cowper's 
life will be recognized as a 
symptom of the “English malady” 
explored by Cecil A. Moore in his 
BACKGROUNDS OF ENG: 
LISH LITERATURE, 1700- 
1760, a collection of five pene- 
trating studies of the sources of 
popular ideas expressed by wri- 
ters of the eighteenth century. 
Forthcoming, $4.50. In SAMU: 
EL JOHNSON’S LITERARY 
CRITICISM, Jean H. Hagstrum 
takes the reader beyond the cri- 
tic’s practice and into an under- 
standing of his basic philosophy. 
$3.50. 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA. PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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PRESENTS FOR SPRING 


Four new titles in the famous FIRST BOOKS 
... the first book to read on any subject’’ 


THE FIRST BOOK or SP ace Travel 


Written and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. It’s out of this world! This vivid, 
factual introduction tells what Space is, how we will probably reach it, and 
what we are likely to find when we cross the exciting new frontier. With authen- 
tic, up-to-date pictures and diagrams of rockets; and a glossary of space lingo. 

No. 34 $1.75 April 


THE FIRST Book or Japan 


By Helen Mears; pictures by Kathleen Elgin. A fascinating glimpse of the 
Japanese people and their customs. Contrast between traditional ways and mod- 
ern trends are shown through the ceremonies and festivals which make a colorful 
part of Japanese life today. No. 30 $1.75 April 


THE FIRST BOOK OF Sailing 


By Marion Lineaweaver; pictures by Jack Coggins. A wonderful introduction 
to a delightful sport, describing in simple terms what makes a boat sail, how 
to steer a small boat in fair weather and foul, which knots to know, what to do 
in an emergency, and the different kinds of sail-boats. A glossary of sailing terms 
and gay pictures and diagrams make the directions easy to follow. 

No. 36 $1.75 May 


rue First Book or Plants 


By Alice Dickinson; pictures by Paul Wenck. This readable, interesting book 
explores the wonder world of plants—tells what they are, what they do, how they 
do it and the help they are to men. Many accurate pictures and diagrams make 
the text unusually clear. No. 38 $1.75 May 


Aticloth bound ALL LARGE, CLEAR type ALL fully colorfully illustrated ONLY $1.75 each 











..A new EASY-TO-READ book for the 
six-to-nine year olds! 


Donny and Company 


By Elizabeth Kinsey; pictures by Mary Stevens. A warm, humorous story of 
the everyday adventures of seven-year-old Donny Willis and his friends—in 
which a project they begin is taken up by the whole community. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. By the author of the popular Sea View Secret. 
Large Type $2.50 April 








ee eee Bias = 
FREE illustrated catalog on request. FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 699 Madison Ave., N.Y. 21 
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Junior 
Novels 


THE GOLDEN MONKEY 
by Capt. Frank Knight. 


A tale set in an exciting period of 
maritime history, the dawn of the 
great clipper ship era in the time 
of the Australian gold rushes of 
1850’s. (Ages 10-17) $2.50 


THE CIRCUS OF 
ADVENTURE 
by Enid Blyton. 


A new volume in the ‘Adventure’ 
series, it includes the excitement of 
a mystery and the glamour of 
circus life. Illustrated with pic- 
tures drawn by Stuart Tresilian. 


(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


RICH INHERITANCE 
by Winefride Nolan. 


An attractive tale about a Roman 
Catholic family in Elizabethan 
England. Fully illustrated by 
Stuart Tresilian. (Ages 10-17) 
$2.50 
PROFESSOR 
BRENDAL’S SECRET 
by R. E. Masters. 
A tale of five boys and girls with 
rucksacks in Norway pitted against 
a sinister villain for the possession 


of an atomic secret. (Ages 10-14) 
$1.50 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 


103 Park Ave., New York 17 
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{Eprror's Note: The correspon 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open t 
debate and comment. The te 
opinions expressed in these columr 


Why a New Organization for 
Public Reference Librarians? 


To the Editor: 

“I certainly muffed that on 
brarians must have had similar t! 
to connect some information with 

The public library world has b 
cently in public relations, discussi 
visual materials. Is it possible 
our reference service too much for 
count reference questions to hel 
budgets. Are we enough concern 
tory answers? We have large i 
serials, and their maintenance. Is t 
adequate returns on this invest 
can’t deliver the goods at the 
reference desk ? 

On analysis, the leading cau 
erence work seem to be the fo 

Failure to understand what | 
be due to poor questioning te hniq ! 
fine the scope of the question, or lack 
of the subject vocabulary. Are we i 
ject backgrounds of the librarians we ha 
best advantage? With the rapidly expanding 
edge in the technology and social s 
larly, some planned continuous 
sary if we are not to be embart 
norance. 

The large amount 
tie ns u hich 75 1” ide qi 7e€i)y j cu 
Unesco has a committee on bibliogray 
libraries are studying “rapid sel 
punched card applications. What abi 
library? An encouraging recent 
appointment of two committees, f 
braries Division of ALA and _ the 
College and Reference Libraries, t 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literatur. 
Wilson Company on changes 

Information needed is not? a 
or the help of a specialist is needed Here 
edge of community resources is need 
one publisher of technical books has b 
viewing librarians on the subject of t 
swered subject requests. More might be dor 
this line. 

The above problems are but a few 
fronting the public reference librarian 
have in common with other types of librarians an 
we need to work together to solve tl 
there are over 7,000 public libraries in the | 
States. There would be at least this nut 
librarians giving reference or information s¢rvi 
This is certainly a large enough group to warrant 
an organization devoted to its specific prob 
critical self-analysis by librarians behind 
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-e desk and action ina professional group would 
enc . F 


help improve Service. ' = 
To meet this need the Public Libraries Division 
of ALA has authorized the expansion of the Busi- 
ness and Technology Section to form a new refer- 
ence section. All public reference librarians are 
‘avited to join by checking this new section on 
their 1953 ALA dues slips. 
GLADYS SANDIFUR, Chairman 
Reference Section, Public Libraries 
Division, ALA 
Angeles, California, Public Li- 
hray 


} 


Information Centers 


rEprror’s Note: Mr Harsaghy, whose article on the 
n Information Centers in Japan appeared in the 
t Wilson Library Bulletin, is the former director 

f the United States Information Center in Hakodate, 
Hokkaido, Japan. } 
To the Editor: 

I would like to bring to the attention of Bulletin 
readers recent developments concerning the Ameri- 
can Information Centers in Japan. The information 
program already has been curtailed drastically. No 
longer are twenty-three centers functioning, and 
the situation in Hakodate, Hokkaido, appears to be 
indicative of what is happening elsewhere in Japan 
(and for that matter, also in Germany). 

The news of the planned closing of the Hakodate 
American Cultural Center was met with a storm 
f protest in Japan. Some 20,000 people demon- 
strated against its closing and an avalanche of peti- 
tions was dispatched to the American ambassador 
in Tokyo. The Hakodate Center was closed de- 
spite this public protest 

It is up to the American taxpayer (and voter) to 
decide how his tax dollars are to be spent; and it 
should be up to him to decide if the loss of good 
will and potential friendship, not to mention loss 
of the tremendous initial investment required to 
establish one of these centers, is adequately com- 
pensated by the savings effected. Regarding costs, 
ne should keep in mind that when American funds 
are used, they are used in Japan, where pay and 
maintenance costs are not the same as in the United 
States. Thus, for example, the salary of the second- 
incharge of a branch is Y28,333—or less than 
$79—per month. 

My opinion is that it is cheap insurance to main- 
tin these information centers, and to maintain 

n in adequate numbers, especially when com- 
pared to maintaining military establishments. 

F. J. HARSAGHY, JR., Reviews Editor 
Institute of Ae 
Ne u York 


ronautical Sciences 


Two New Fellowships 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is offering for the year 1953-1954 two fellowships 
of $1,000 each for training in the field of library 
work with children and youth. One fellowship will 
be made available in each of the two accredited 
schools of library science in the state, the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and the University of 
Southern California. 


(Continued on page 420) 
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The Yow 


PLASTI-KLEER | 
Binding Covers 


2 


4 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 


Purpose: 
The perfect cover to PROTECT and 
BRIGHTEN books that do not have 
publishers’ dust wrappers. 


Use: 
For all bindings... 
e Hard cloth bindings 
e Paper bound juveniles 
e Pamphlets 
e Record Albums 
e Encyclopedias 


Construction: 


Precision made for perfect fit-made 
of new crystal clear Vinyl plastic, 
electronically welded—the film itself 
cannot be torn! 


IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER 
Although the new PLASTI-KLEER 
Binding Cover can be used 
either with or without publish- 
ers’ wrappers, we recommend 
our Regular PLASTI-KLEER Book 
Jacket Covers where publishers’ 
wrappers are available. 

Send TODAY—for complete in- 
formation and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


Alpine Stre 


L J 


Newark 5, N. J 











WHAT OUR READERS THINK 
(Continued from pa i19) 


Applicants should have strong academic recor 


‘The Audel Guides in 
and special qualifications for library wo uae } 


Question an d ANE COM oil i dren and young people. The fellowshi ips are op 
to residents of any state, but recipients will he 
pected to work with children or young people jy 
California library for at least two years af fter pes 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades sir sa 
Awards will be announced early in 1953 App 
thre men like theim 99 cations at the University of ¢ aliforni a must be fil 





by February 20; at the University of Southe 


. A . fornia by April 1. Application blanks and 
— Wilson Library Bulletin information are available from J. Periam D 


“ . anton 
Dean, School of Librarianship, University of C4 
fornia, Berkeley 4; or from Lewis F. Stieg, Directo; 
School of Library Science, University of Souther 








Audels TRUCK & TRACTOR GUIDE $4 California, Los Angeles ~ 
Audels TELEVISION SERVICE MANUAL 2 
Audel’s HOUSE HEATING GUIDE + Other Opportunities 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE . 4 The Graduate Library School of the Univer 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE . 1 | of Chicago is offering several fellowst Lips an 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning scholarships for the academic year 1953-1954, Three 
SPREE SE ree 4 | cash fellowships of $1,100 each, and several 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 4 | tuition and half tuition schol: 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & awarded. Awards will be made or a 
AIR COMPRESSORS 4 | candidates’ academic record and general promise of 
| | ability to carry on research and t tribute to t 
= So tier iaeeas, 2 | Profession of librarianship 
sli ) cS d additional 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 1 | |, Application Blanks and additional 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS 4 | Room 203 Administration Building 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ! Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, or dire 





Audels MATHEMATICS and Graduate Library School. Applications ‘ ust be 1 





CALCULATIONS . 2 | ceived in the Office of Admissions n 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS satan February 15. 

BE eid atiwso. viein 3-6-0 4 ee aT eer 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary - ; Graduate Assistantships 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 4 The University of Florida Libraries 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 2 graduate assistantships in the acader 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 4 Zs ees fc pe dag ae ee 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book I ae : see ett devin wet Reape i 

ate assistants ) approximately 15 hour 

Audels MECHANICAL DRAWING GUIDE : week in the library, assisting in bibliographical r 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 2 | search in their field of study. Stipend is $1,2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 | a nine-month period and holders sstenkehls 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides are exempt from out-of-state tuition fees. TI 

io eee 6 | line for filing formal application is March 3 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides quiries are invited, especially fror 











SU ee 6 | students in library schools who are interested i 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 | vanced work in subject fields. Applications shou 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR . 2 | be made to: Director of Libraries, University 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
I eee oi ctace uiniocso:d 6 so 6 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS 
Examinations ...........:.. | OBITU ARI 5 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS 1 (Continued from page 410) 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS | p ‘ ae 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity «4 | 4 vast success such publications as Tie. Sel 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 1 
CALCULATIONS . 2 | Sermons of Charles Haddon Spurgeon and of othe 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 2 | famous preachers, The Jewish Encyclope: 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 2 | The Standard Dictionary of the English L — 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 4 | He conceived the idea of a handy, reliable eng 
Audels ELECTRIC LIBRARY (12 vols.) . 18 | pedia for popular distribution in and 
resultant Standard Encyclopedia has sold more tha 
25,000,000 copies since. - 
:g512°) AUDEL & one) December 23. MARGARET GABRIELLI LONG, prod THE 
: , ably England's most prolific contemporary histor 4 
cal novelist, who was better known by her pseu 0 
WWEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK iO, N. Y nyms, Marjorie Bowen, George R. Preedy, 20 








(Continued on page 425) 
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her eyes aren’t on her books... 


If this pretty teen-ager’s eyes were on her books, ice-cream wouldn't 
be dripping on their covers. But teen-agers do this, and worse, every day 
to your books. Just as their dads and mothers ruin some book covers 
with spilled ashes or coffee. 

We know the life of a borrowed book 1sn’t all smooth-sailing. So 
HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM is made to take abuse — 
to repel liquids — to shed dirt — to keep colors fresh and sharp through 
thick and thin. 

Of course, HOLLISTON BUCKRAM isn't a cure-all. For people 
can be awfully rough on books, But if your books are bound in 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM, you'll have one load off your mind — your 
books will return as clean and crisp as the day you checked them out. 
And this will please your Library Committee. 

Write us for samples of HOLLISTON BUCKRAM today and test 
this colorful, durable fabric right in your own library. 





H HOLLISTON MILLS, inc TO THE BINDER . , 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS eae: a ee 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 
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McGaw, Howard F. 


Marginal punched cards in 
college & research libraries 


218 p., illus., $4.50 


“The library administrator's 
bookshelf is enriched. . .” Li- 
brary Journal 


. this attractively produced 
and remarkably weil docu- 
mented handbook should com- 
mend itself to... librarians.” 
Library Association Record 
“Extremely thorough and in- 
formative...” The Book Ex- 
change 


Listed in ALA BOOKLIST 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
3341 Prospect Ave., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
WEAR MY LOVE PROUDLY 


by Laura Saunders 
WAGON TO A STAR 

by Jennifer Ames .... 
RIDE TO BLIZZARD 

by Archie Joscelyn 
March 
THE HEART IS WISER 

by Jeanne Judson 
SPRING WILL COME AGAIN 

by Dorothy Worley 
THIS RANGE IS MINE 

by Paul Evan 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 


SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $175 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries, 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Libr. 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur- 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. 1949 $2.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts, 
1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 
Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 
1951 - $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 
Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 
Special Library Resources. yv.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.9) 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 
gineering Libraries 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Thei i 
& Management 
Union List of Technical Periodicals 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Gee any story-—in seconde 





k Microfilm Editions 
favorite newspapers 
d at the finger tips 





JOUR READERS can go back to any 

story, any date, any year in seconds... 

when you have Recordak Microfilm Editions 
of your favorite newspapers. 

And they will always get the complete story 
because every detail will be picture-perfect 
... nothing flaked, yellowed, or clipped out. 

No doubt about it—your community will 
appreciate this progressive service. 


Other important advantages ... 


You'll find that “looked for” extra working 
space because Recordak Microfilm Editions 











ready for immediate 
reference ina 
Recordak Film Reader 





can be filed in just 2% of the space currently 
required for bound-volume storage. 

And think how these compact film records 
will simplify routines for your staff. No tedi- 
ous searching along dusty shelves—no strain- 
ing, no stretching. 


5 7 7 


Write for details on surprisingly low cost— 
you'll understand fully why more than a 
thousand libraries of every size use this more 
efficient system. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 
1952-53 Edition 
62nd annual edition revised—enlarged 

—published—September 1952 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1952-53 edition—1200 pages (no advertis- 
ing) $7.50 Subscribed for annually by many 
lic and college libraries. 



















In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a 
source for up-to-date and accurate data 
regarding insurance companies and in- 
surance personnel. These suggestions 
are incorporated in the new edition. 





Definitions of insurance forms of coverage fi- 
nancial and historical data on insurance com- 
panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation of in- 
surance business, all revised and brought up- 
to-date. Mass of miscellaneous information. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 














Already in operation— 
in libraries in 35 states! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 
is being welcomed by busy librarians 
who are getting more and better pub- 
lic relations through this practical, 
time-saving service by: 

Marie D. Loizeaux, New York 

Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Chicago 

Miriam E. McNally, Denver 
Copies of the January 1953 issue are still 
available, as well as the special offer to 


charter subscribers. 


For full information write to: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 





"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 
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Write For 
These 





The 1953 “Annotated List of Phonograph R 
ords” for kindergarten through senior high scho 
use, with records arranged by the age group { 
which they are suggested and with sections on lay 
guage arts, social science, and science as well as 
music, is available at 10 cents per copy from ¢i 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Pla 
Brooklyn 13, New York. 

6 


The recently issued “Survey of the Cataloging 
and Order Department of the Racine Pub 
brary’’ was undertaken at a point in the < 
ment’s development when many of its r yutines were 
being critically examined by the department head in 
order to increase efficiency. It contains an anal 
of the operation of the department as a whol 
discussion in detail of each operation as a book 
ceeds from the order desk to the deliver 
a discussion of the administrative aspects of the 
partment; and the surveyor’s recommendations, wit 
reference to that portion of the text from whi 
each recommendation arises. The mimeograph 
pamphlet is available at $2 per copy from Fred 
erick Wezeman, City Librarian, Racine, Wisconsin 
Public Library. 























So 8B 

“Questions and Answers Concerning tl 
dren’s Record Loan Library,” a printe 
pamphlet, has been compiled by the 
New Jersey, Library in response to in 
other libraries which wish to begin r 
tions. Purchase, simple cataloging 
matters of staff time and cost are 
light of four years’ experience. The } 
be obtained from the Free Public Librar 
Ridge, New Jersey, for 35 cents in coin t 
printing and mailing costs. 

i 

The ‘Newsletter on Intellectual Ft 
sued every month or two by the Al At Ce 
on Intellectual Freedom, is available i 
without charge or in quantity at a nor 
to cover postage, on request to Paul Bix! 
College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio 



































Discussions and papers on the present 
engineering literature, presented at the nee 
ing at Dartmouth of the Engineering School Librat 
ies Committee of the American Society for Eng 
neering Education, have been issued in mime 
graph. They are obtainable in limited quantitc 
at 25 cents each from George S. Bonn, Chairman 
ASEE/ESL Committee, the Rice Institute, Houston 
Texas. 

i] 


Two mimeographed papers, Manual for t 
Student Library Assistant’ and “Publicity for @ 
Library,” prepared as class projects at the Unses 
sity of Missouri, are available free in limited quan 
tities on request to the Department of Library 5 
ence, General Library, University of Missou 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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To aid junior and senior high school students 
who are required to read novels of the various peri- 
ods covered in their history and civics classes, the 
Warren, Ohio, Public Library has prepared a twen- FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
ty-one page reading list titled Historical Novels 
and Period Accounts.”” Novels, which range from 
tales of primitive life to material with a World P : . 
War II setting, are arranged geographically and Complete stock of one of the 
by period. — _ the age nine cents - oi r 

» are available from the young peopie s Ii- a ; 
oe Norma B. Alexander. ii comprising over 100,000 books in 





largest used-book shops in America, 


s 68 every category. Absolute minimum 
raph Rec. of junk, as stock has been refined 


ch schog OBITUARIES . ale” aye 

zroup for . while growing during 20 years of 

as On lan- (Continued from page 420) 

vell as on oseph Shearing, also as Robert Paye and John ; a SRR es tee 

from the vad and possibly as Evelyn Winch, Edgar rest before getting back into har- 

a's Place, Winch, E. M. Winch, and — a in — ness. An extraordinary opportunity 
jon: sixty-four. Although the record of rs. Be iy oe oe ae: el 

: Long's published works is probably incomplete, it tor CxIStINg hibrary to add to its 

Ataloging is known that under the Bowen pseudonym she holdings, or for one Starting trom 

ublic Li. wrote sixty-seven novels; as Preedy, she wrote 

ie depart twenty-three novels, seven biographies, and two 

‘ines were plays; as Shearing, she wrote fifteen novels; and tion extra, but will pack free. Shop 

nt head in under her maiden name, Margaret Gabrielle Camp- 

n analysis bell. she wrote an autobiography, The Debate 

whole; a Continues. Her works include Moss Rose, The 

book pro- Netherlands Displayed, God and the Wedding 

y bro Dress, Mr. Tyler's Saints, The Circle in the Water, BOX Y 

of the de- General Crack, Forget-Me-Not, Within the Bubble, 

ions, with A Trilogy of Renaissance Italy, The Golden Roof, WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
bm which The Triumphant Beast, Trumpets at Rome, The 950 University Avenue, New York 
ographed Rocklitz, Violante, Black Man — White Maiden, % 

‘om Fred: and Blanche Fury. 

Wisconsin, December 26. EDWIN MINER LAWRENCE GOULD, 
clergyman and writer on psychological and inspira- 
tional subjects; after a long illness; in New York 

the Chil- City; sixty-six. Mr. Gould was the author of five 
eight-page books and conducted a syndicated column on psy- 
en Ridge choanalysis. 
iries from 9 December 26. CHARLES M. HATTERSLEY, British 
rd collec- lawyer and writer on social credit; of a heart attack; 
ation, and in Edmonton, Alberta; fifty-six. Mr. Hattersley’s 
sed in the hooks include The Community's Credit; Men, Ma- 
phlet may chines and Money; This Age of Plenty; Wealth, 
ary, Glen Want and War; and Aberhart and Alberta. 

1 to cover December 26. PitTRO PANCRAZI, author, literary 
‘ritic, journalist, and secretary of the Italian lit- 
erary review, Pegaséo; after a long illness; in Flor- 

dom.” is- ence, Italy; fifty-nine. 

Committee December 26. THURMAN B. RICE, expert on pub- 

gle copies IC heaith and marriage relations; of a heart ail- 

nal charge ment; in Indianapolis; sixty-four. The author of 

r. Antioch books and pamphlets in the fields of bacteriology, 

microbiology, and pathology, sex education, and 

matage relations, Dr. Rice counted among his 
works Racial Hygiene, Sex Education, Textbook of 

Bacteriology, Tobacco and Habit-Forming Drugs, 

and other works. 

December 29. SHIRLEY CARSON JENNEY, novelist, 

‘ort story writer, and author of religious volumes 

in this country and England; in Los Angeles; 

seventy-nine. 

December 30. BENJAMIN C. MARSH, executive 

‘ecretary of the People’s Lobby; after a long ill- 

ness; in Winter Park, Florida; seventy-four. Mr. 

1 for the rips whose efforts were toward organizing chari- 

ty for the Pr pens children from cruelty, and trying to 

Univer rie ute congested populations and rehabilitate Wie for deformation 

sited quat- mr poor, Was author of An Introduction to Cit) MARADOR CORPORATION 


ibrary Sc: Planning with G. B. Ford, and of Taxation of Land 1722 Glendale Blvd. Lee diabitee ah Cle. 
" Missoati dues in American Citie ; 
Missout, ican Cities. 


business. Owner wants a deserved 


scratch, Price $17,000, transporta- 


is near East coast metropolis. 








at state of 
952 meet: 
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referenc e 
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Con gress 





CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


1186 - 19th ST. NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C 














Where Did | See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourse!f that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a "lost" review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sample 
cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


NUBOIKB TARDY 


‘PEG APPLIED For 











M ecetings 
and 
Wo rkshop h 


The Tennessee Library Association will hold it 
1953 annual meeting at the New Southern Hotel js 
Jackson, Tennessee from April 23 to 25 


eo 
The spring meeting of the Illin 
School Librarians will be held 
Hotel Illinois in Bloomington 


The Washington State School 
tion will hold its fourth annual 
18 in Wenatchee, Washington 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S BONERS 


D0) ] eph Huel 
The Kodak is the Bible of th 


Ibid was a famous Latin px 
An encyclopedia is a three wl 


MADE TO ORDER 


The North Carolina Department 
History has solved the problem 
displaying and protecting a valuabl 
“show piece’ document by means 
display case and fireproof safe built to 
tions by Diebold of Canton, Ohio. Ea 
the document—the charter granted to North Gare 
lina by Charles IIl—is exhibited between metal- 
framed sheets of glass hinged for easy turning © 
that the viewer can leaf through the pages without 
touching them. An opaque “‘cover’ of the 10ur 
page “book” protects the charter from light and 
the unit, which contains storage space for other 
valuables, can be quickly closed in an emergeng 
Cost of the completed display case-safe was $1,100 
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NEWFOUNDLAND HOLIDAY 
By J. Harry Smith 

A delightful book about an island and 

islanders whose history is unique. Full of 

color, the charm of old buildings, the 

rugged beauty of Canada’s newest prov- 

ince. Illustrated. March. $3.50 

A companion book to 

THIS IS NOVA SCOTIA 

WE FELL IN LOVE WITH QUEBEC 


HOW TO BID AND WHAT 
TO LEAD 


By Charles J. Solomon and 
Bennett L. Disbrow 
A clear and concise bridge book for 
the beginner and average player, which 
explains the fundamentals of the game's 
two most perplexing problems. Num- 
erous illustrative hands make it easy to 
learn. By the authors of SLAM BIDDING 
AND POINT COUNT. January. $1.50 


GOLD ON THE HOOF 

By Walter A. Tompkins 
Tuck Clayburn plays a long shot in his 
gtim determination to keep Broken Key 
Ranch in this fast-moving Western by 
the author of PRAIRIE MARSHAL. 
March. $2.50 


BUCKS COOKS 


A Gourmet’'s Guide to Estimable 

Comestibles with Pictures 
New Revised Edition. (24,000 sold to 
date.) Completely handlettered and illus- 
trated by famous Bucks County- artists, 
this is a different kind of cookbook. A 
useful and unique addition to any collec- 
tion. Now ready. $2.95 


HOW DO I! LOVE THEE? 
By Helen E. Waite 

Told with delicacy and depth, here is the 
story of Elizabeth Barrett Browning— 
her childhood, her family, her illness, her 
wonderful courage, and the romance 
that once stirred the world. For girls 12 
to 16. April 20th. $2.50 


RELIEF PITCHER 
By R. G. Emery 

This is the story of Johnny Hyland, who 
learns the meaning of courage and the 
responsibility of success and who 
becomes a great pitcher and a real person. 
The tale of a boy whose fear of failure 
drives him to attempt the impossible. 
For boys 12 to 16. April 20th. $2.50 


THE CALICO YEAR 


By Dorothy Gilman Butters 
The legacy of an old New England farm- 
house marks the beginning of a new life 
for the Cannon sisters. Their venturesome 
spirit brings exciting results, wonderful 
friends, and even, unexpectedly, romance. 
For girls 12 to 16. April 20th. $2.50. 


TERRITORY BOY 
By Margaret Phelps 

Young Jode Woodbridge experiences 
history in the making in the bustle and 
excitement of the pioneer Arizona Terri- 
tory. Bravely trailing his father, who has 
pushed ahead West, Jode finds adventure 
in the rush of frontier dangers and the 
thrills of the desert country. Fur boys 9 
to 13. Illustrated. April 20th. $2.50 





ACRAE SMITH Philadelphia 


Canadian agents: The Ryerson Press 
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“. . . distinguished for the quality 
of reproductions . . . first real cat- 
alog of a modern museum... im- 
portant acquisition.” 


Wilson Library Bulletin 
January 1953 


CATOLOGUE 
of 
THE PHILLIPS 
COLLECTION 
This gallery of modern art houses 


a collection of unique interest and 
importance. 








The new, comprehensive Catalog |} 
contains over 300 reproductions in 
| photogravure, 10 colour plates, de- 
tailed catalogue notes for each 
artist and work of art, and an In- 
troduction by Duncan Phillips. 








Full Cloth 7%"x10" $5.00 


THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION 
1600 21st Street Washington 9, D.C. 








FREE! to usranes 


Fascinating Book 
About the Amazing 


8,000,000 YR. OLD 
BIRD 


that still exists! 





Interesting to children, travelers 
teachers, ornithologists .. . everyone 


Here's the almost vunbelievab! story of the 
curious KIWI . . . that amazing bird which lives 
its whole life without water and finds its food 


by ‘‘radar’’. 


Although so famous its symbol has beer 
on stamps, coins, banknotes and ha 
World War II fighting men, 
before been portrayed in 
and handy form. Colc itte 
illustrated. Ideal for classroom study 
any library. Simply write 


THE KIWI COMPANY 


843 S. Swanson St., Philadeiphia 47, Pa 






















BOOKS 
For Every Library 


“Far Eastern History” 
By Emelyn Waltz ....... $5.00 


“Personal And Vocational 
Typing” 
By Rosa G. Webber ..... $2.75 
“Mental Health Through 
Will-Training” 
By Dr. Abraham A. Low $5.00 


“Cost Reductions In Wire 
Communications” 
By Roy Stone ........ $10.00 
— 
From Your Bookstore 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 
RE = 


428 




















RECENT, IMPORTANT 
REFERENCE SHELF 
COMPILATIONS . . . 


LATIN AMERICA 
IN THE COLD WAR 


Daniels. Bibliography. 206p. $1.75 


CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Latham. Bibliography. 1[89%p. $1.75 


In both books recognized, interna- 
tional authorities present the back- 
ground, trends, and the grave portent 
of events in two important world 


areas. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 52 








—— 
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Collier’s—The Encyclopedia 


School Librarians Are Asking For ... 










partial REVIEW 


from the July 1952 issue of 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN: 


“Collier's Encyclopedia 
is,as the publishers 
claim, a new reference 
set. It is a major ref- 
erence work, making 
accessible to the lay- 
man and student recent 
and authoritative ma- 
terial in readable style. 
It is recommended for 
high school, college and 
university, and public 
libraries and for home 
use.” 


For full information 
and an interest-packed 


booklet . . . write 












Library 
Price 


% COLLIER’S ENCY- 
$159.00 


CLOPEDIA has often been 

called the Librarian’s encyclo- 
pedia because so many Librarians had a hand in building 
it. Dr. Louis Shores and four other librarians served on 
the board of editors. A librarian planned the bibliogra- 
phies and had a library staff to work with him. Another 
librarian acted as a consultant on young peoples’ material 
and still another was advisory editor on the index. Others 
contributed articles on such subjects as libraries and 
librarianship, adult education, books, and many more. 


If further proof is necessary that Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is important to YOUR library we respectfully 
suggest that you read the entire review of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia in the July 1952 issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, as well as the entry on Page 611 of the 
Sixth Edition (1952) of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Library Division 
640 Fifth Avenue + New York 19, New York 
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Ecouomize on Printed Catalog Guides! 3 


-.-Replace broken guides 
individually instead of 
buying a complete new set! 


@ Gradual replacement with Tilted Tob 
Guides and Printed Headings is a sound plan 
to follow. No need to buy expensive sets con 
taining many guides you'll probably never 
need. Gain the advantages of “two position 
tab” uncluttered filing. 

Main headings go in left tabs and second 
ary headings go in center tabs. This leaves an 
“aisle” at the right for “Locator Cards” when 
supplementary material on a subject is available 
(audio-visual, etc.). 

See the Gaylord catalog for prices or write 
for Tilted Tab Guide circular. 


UPPLIEs 
ibrary 


UrNiture 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 3 fele Gre). 





) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 
STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 .... STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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THE SINGING SANDS 
by Josephine Tey 
Grant’s last case—by the popular novel- 


ist who died last year 
April Probably $2.75 


GENTLEMAN OF CHINA 

by Robert Standish 
This popular author at his best in an 
new intriguing novel 


February Probably $3.50 


——New Books of Library Interest 


FICTION 


A KING RELUCTANT 

by Vaughan Wilkins 
A superior blend of fact and fiction by 
the author of And So-Victoria 
February Probably $3.50 


WAIT, SON, OCTOBER IS NEAR 
by John Bell Clayion 
A perceptive novel by one of America’s 
most exciting young talents. 
April Probably $2.75 


THE HOUSE OF MOREYS 


by Phyllis Bentley 


econd- es : P 

i A spell-binding novel in the tradition of 
yite the Bronte sisters. 

gilable May Probably $3.00 


r write 


THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF 
W. B. YEATS 
New Edition with five additional plays 
The dramatic achievements of one of 
the great writers of our time. 
April Probably $5.00 


THE GOSPELS 
Transiated Info Modern 
English by J. B. Phillips 
A superbly readable and powerful trans- 
lation. February Probably $2.75 


ECONOMICS FOR YOU AND ME 
by Arthur Upgren and 
Stahri Edmunds 
A practical, simple and entertaining ex- 
planation of economics. 
March Probably $4.00 


THE WRECK OF 
“THE MAID OF ATHENS" 
by Emily Wooldridge 
The journal of a woman shipwrecked in 
1870—a literary find! 
March Probably $2.75 


THE STARS ARE YOURS 
by James Sayre Pickering 
Revised Edition 
A practical, easy guide to appreciation 
of an exciting science. 
March Probably $3.95 


A NAME TO CONJURE WITH 
by G. B. Stern 


The latest volume in a series of delight- 
reminiscences. May Probably $3.75 
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NON-FICTION 


WOODSMOKE 

by Ellsworth Jaeger 
Short cuts, tips and sound advice for 
every camper. 
March 


UNDERSTANDING THE WEATHER 
by T. Morris Longstreth 
A simple, thorough explanation of the 
weather, and how to predict it. 
February Probably $2. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? 

by Norman Cousins 
A significant commentary on our time 
and a definition of hope. 
February 


© RUGGED LAND OCF GOLD 

by Martha Martin 
A true story of the most terrifying ordeal 
a woman ever faced. 
March 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA 
by John James Audubon 
This famous bird book in a new edition, 
more beautiful than ever. 
March Before Publication $13.00 
After Publication $15.00 


Probably $2.95 


Probably $4.00 


Probably $3.00 


RUSSIA 
by Michael Fiorinsky 
A History and an Interpretation. The 
definitive study of Russia before 1917. 
April 
Two vols. Before Publication $13.00 
After Publication $15.00 


The Macmillan C. 


60 Fifth Ave., New York || 














SEB HRBEBRBBERBRBRERB EES an 


7,661 Major Contributions 
NOW READY... To Human Knowledge are 


Recorded in the New... 
sist ee DOCTORAL 
market for many years... | DISSERTATIONS 

HOW TO PO cha 

WEAVE LINENS que cccociero or 


RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
By Edward F. Worst 





by Arnold H. Trotier and 
Marian Harman * 269p. $5.00 
Weaving enthusiasts everywhere 


will welcome the return of this This is the nineteenth annual edi- 
tion of this essential tool for 
7 ; researchers. Under seven broad sub- 
finest craftsmen. Although the first ject headings, the results of count- 
edition appeared more than twenty- less hours of study and exper- 
. . ; mentation are recorded and briefly 
five years ago, few changes were deacrined. Where and how ae 
necessary to bring this edition to tain these findings are detailed; 
obviously sound insurance against 
; aes wasteful duplication. Subject and 
to-follow directions have been re- author indexes. charts and other 
tained. The same explanation of all lists present a comprehensive 
picture. 


standard work by one of America’s 


weavers of today. The same easy- 


the processes involved to produce a 





piece of linen cloth is here, begin- 
ning with the seed of the flax plant of eomglinine: enti 
to the finished article. The same available: 
complete instructions will be found No. 3. 1935-36. xiv, 102p. pa. $2 
for threading, tie-up of harness, No. 4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2 
1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2 
. 1941-1942. 128p. cloth. $2.50 
5. 1947-1948. 157p. cloth. $3.50 
permanent value for every library. No. 16. 1948-1949. 176p. cloth. $3.50 
$5.50 Yo. 17. 1949-1950. 235p. cloth. $4.50 
. 1950-1951. 266p. cloth. $4.50 
. 1951-1952. 269p. cloth. $5.00 


two harness drafts, four harness 


drafts, etc. An important book of 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1102 Bruce Building 
MILWAUKEE |, WISCONSIN 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Modern Design helps make 
Lefco Library Furniture the best 


Designed for using ...for convenience and beauty 
and long life—that’s what Lefco Modern Design 
means. Add to that the finest of workmanship 
and materials and Lefco’s 30 years of experience, 
and you have some of the reasons why Lefco 
Library Equipment is the finest you can buy. 
And yet, despite its superiority, it costs you no 
more than ordinary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Quality furniture for every library need 








WHAT'S NEW 
IN BOOKS? 


Make attractive 3-dimensional displays 
in a jiffy, to spotlight one book or a new 
reading list! Demco’s handy 18” x 24” 
JUNIOR is designed for a desk or table- 


* * * _ — . . . 

* . * > > . * . . 
ee ae Be. Se Oe 
* * . * . * * > . 


i 








Write for illustrated folder 


EPILECO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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What Are Best Books? 
Are They Best Sellers? 
“BAH” says Asa Don Dickinson 





Are They Handsomely Packaged 
Sets Of Culture? 


“A DOUBLE BAH” says Asa Don Dickinson 


The great many who knew Dr. Dickinson as the energetic librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania and of Brooklyn College will not be sur- 
prised at his terse answers. He has devoted a long and active life to the 
vocation and avocation of promoting more readers and better reading. 
He has ever crusaded for book lists based on a consensus of mature opin- 


ion. To this end he has cumulated hundreds of recommended lists pre- 





pared over the years by as many critics, librarians, and other members of 
the literary and educational world. 





His findings have just been published in: 


THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS: 
HOMER TO HEMINGWAY 


3000 Books of 3000 Years 
1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 
Selected on the Basis of a 
Consensus of Expert Opinion 


by Asa Don Dickinson 484 Pages $6.00 


| 
; 
' 
\ 
) 


All authors are dated and briefly identified. Their selected titles are tl 





cinctly and often pungently described. In addition to the main author 


are lists arranged by date, by nationality, and by subject or literary form, | 


title index. 


For the most satisfying reading, consult 
Dickinson, not the “Best Seller” list. 


| 
| 
| 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY | 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. i 
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A thorough study 
of the development of 





hakespearean 


Stage 
Production 





By CECILE DE BANKE 


Associate Professor of Speech, 
Wellesley College 
This comprehensive handbook cov- 
efs every aspect of Shakespearean 
stage production from _ theatres, 
staging, music and dance, to actors 
and styles of acting. Interestingly 
and clearly, it describes how the 
plays have been produced through- 
out their history; discusses specific 
plays and the problems that arise 
n their presentation; and suggests 
many ways of producing Shake- 
speare for the modern stage while 
Elizabethan _ traditions. 
Snakespearean Stage Production ot 
ters both professional and amateur 
groups a wealth of never betor 
ailected source material, as well as 
nany stimulating new ideas for the 
treatment of Shakespeare's plays 
With extensive bibliography, line 


fwo sections of costume 


preserving 


j ns. 


Just published—$6.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N.Y. 36) FREESTANDING SHELVING - 








|_ THEN AND NOW ___ 


ADAPTABLE 


Each library presents individual 
problems. For use where a changeable 
floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. 
Where the book storage area is to be 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier 
Bookstack construction should be 
considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experi- 
enced library equipment engineers 
will study your problems and recom- 
mend the equipment which meets 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


W.R.AMES COMPARY 


Established (910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 





Scanning the 


ee ONTINUOUS REVISION” is a fine 
@ phrase that is in every librarian’s 
vocabulary. Evidence of its thor- 
oughness is something we all hope for and 
look for when we're examining a new edi- 
tion of a standard reference work. For 
years I'd known that Compton's batting 
average for thorough revision was high, 
but I did not fully re- 


1953 Edition 


rewritten section on Eneg/is/) Hist 
a fresh treatment of the city of Londy, 


with a picture map which may bring on 


a fine case of nostalgia if you have visited 
that city. Jumping across the Channel 
you will find a new article on Paris, wit} 


an equally handsome map job 
You may discover for yourself 


diagrammati 





alize the work involved 
in maintaining that bat- 


ting average until I | as Editorial Librarian on Mecca, the 


joined the family. It is 
obvious that it’s more 
than just ‘continuous 
revision” that Comp- 
ton’s accomplishes—it’s 
“continuous building.”’ 

In sheer statistics the 
changes made for the Compton's. 
1953 edition are im- 


Wayne Hartwell came to us 


Se ptembe y 22, along with a 
truckload of rugs, paintings, Horse 
ind furniture acquired while | 
running the U. 
tion Library in Bombay. As 
“guest writer’ for this col 
umn he gives his impression 
of the 1953 


of the Typewrite 
pictorial presentation of 
thoroughly 
pictured report on the 
No matter hoy 
extensively you brows 
S. Informa- 
you will miss some 
teresting new 
but in using 
pe clopedia 
to come you 
hundreds for which your 


L.J.L. 


patrons w ill be 





pressive: 501 new and 
extensively revised ar- 
ticles, another 744 articles up-dated with 
minor changes, 1,069 new pictures, charts, 
and maps, and a grand total of pages 
changed in one fashion or another— 
4,125. And all this accomplished since 
the 1952 edition was published! 
Statistics are fine, but browsing through 
the new edition is better. In that process 
you'll find quantities of wonderfully fresh 
additions. There is Flags, with its many 
pages of color, and the new Plant Life 
spread, loaded with original drawings and 
color photographs. In a Coronation year 
you'll be curious about things British, and 
your checking will reveal a new illustrated 
biography of the young Queen, a re- 
evaluation of Elizabeth I, a completely 


Behind these I: 

of research, labor at drawing boards 
sultations with experts, and supervi 
printing processes. 

The final addition to the e 
came weeks after I joined the staff 
ton equipment does not include a 
ball, so during the summer sta 
were assigned to do twin biographic 
Ike and Adlai. By November 4 each bi 
raphy was finished and _ label 
President of the United Stat 
you know what happened. On the 
ing of November 5 a full-scale profile of 
the General began to roll from the press 

All of which is a final reason for our 
pride in presenting the latest product 
our “continuous building” program 


W.M.H 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 


—<— 
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The American Heritage Project at Work 


The following is from the transcription of a panel discussion of 
American Heritage Project at the 1952 American Library Assoct- 
n conference in New York. The discussion took place at a joint 


MeetiN LP 


ion Adult Education Committee. 


of the Adult Education Board and the Public Libraries Divi- 
Miriam Putnam of the Memorial 


Hall Library, Andover, Massachusetts, chairman of the latter group, 


] 


presided at the meeting. Participants in the discussion, speaking as 
American Heritage Project administrators in their respective areas 
were: Margaret E. Monroe, New York Public Library; Muriel L. 
Fuller, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Public Library; Lois Rainer Green, State 


Pu blic 
Maret, 
Fr¢ € Public 
Ik righ i, 


Library 


Library Service Division, Montgomery, Alabama; Sarah E. 
Athens, Georgia, Regional Library; Dorothy Randolph, State 
Commission, Montpelier, 
Horton Branch, Carnegie Public Library, Winston-Salem, 


Ne /] B. 


Vermont; 


North Carolina: Nell Scott, Public Library, Denver, Colorado; Mollie 


Huston Lee, Harrison Public Library, Raleigh, North Carolina; Lura 
Gibbons Currier, State Library Commission, Jackson, Mississippi: 
Vivian Blanche Cazayoux, State Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
John Dale Henderson, Los Angeles County Public Library, Los An- 


. Comp- 
a crystal 


writers 


phies of 
ch biog- 
| “34th 
" Well, 
€ morn- 
rofile of 
1 press 
for our 
duct of 
im 
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geles, California. The discussion was moderated by Grace T. Steven- 


n, then director of the ALA American Heritage Project, 


ape 
weaor 
Ch 1€AX ), 


Illinois, who introduced the program as follows: 


OU HAVE ALL HEARD ABOUT and read 

about the American Heritage Program 
tas year through bulletins and through talks 
the project staff have made around the coun- 

but you have heard this almost entirely 
trom the project office in Chicago. This after- 
100n We are going to let you hear about it 
‘arough the people who have actually done 
the work. These are the people who have 
deen the administrators of the American 
‘entage Project in different areas of the 
‘aited States. The project works entirely 
through our public libraries and it is under 
ie administration of the librarian of the re- 


FEBRUARY 1953 


gion in which it operates and sometimes 


under the direct supervision of a member or 
two of the library staff. 

We will let these people tell you some of 
the things that happen when the American 
Heritage Project comes into a community: 
what actually takes place, what they have to 
do to make the program successful. About 
the first thing they have to do is provide 
themselves with leaders. How do you recruit 
leaders for an American Heritage Group? 
That is the responsibility of the librarian. 
Would you like to tell us, Miss Scott, how 
you went about it in Denver? 
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Scott. We looked over our list of organi- 
zations that we worked with the most and 
we made a list of the people we thought 
would be representative of them. Then we 
wrote letters and sent an especially prepared 
brochure to them and followed that by a tele 
phone call. We used only about half of thc 
list at first because so many more people wer¢ 
interested in it then we had expected, so we 
had more than we could use and still have a 
long list to work with. 

MakrET. In Georgia the boards are particu- 
larly interested in the libraries, so we turned 
the selection of leaders over to the 
library boards. They worked with people in 
the communities and leaders 
from their communities 

FULLER. Timing is very 
happened in our community that some who 
are in the Great Books group had asked if it 
would be possible to have a leaderhip train 
ing course for Great Books leaders. When 
we got a notification that LaCrosse had been 
selected for one of the Heritage 
demonstration areas, we immediately went to 
these people and said, ‘Well, now we have 
a new project that means a chance to have 
leadership training. Will you cooperate?” 
And they said, “Fine. We'll take that instead 
of Great Books.”’ Of course, they wouldn't 
give up Great Books, but they turned into 
loyal, enthusiastic leaders in the American 
Heritage Program. I really think that what 
they've done is to carry that kind of leader- 
ship over to Great Books instead of carrying 
Great Books leadership to the project. 

HENDERSON: In Los Angeles County we 
depended altogether on the branch librarians 
It was a new program 
lating—and the branch librarians 
thoroughly in advising us at central on the 
leaders in their communities. We picked a 
dozen branch librarians who were outstand 
ing in their work and in their knowledve of 
the local communities, we learned who likely 
leaders would be and then we invited them 
to come into the program. 

GREEN: On state level we 
thing in Alabama that Mr 
in Los Angeles county. It was the librarians’ 
responsibility to find people who would give 
their time and energy—and have the ability 
—to do leadership training. We thought they 
made a very wise selection and were proud 
at the caliber of the people they chose who 
were leaders in from 6 to 18 sessions 

STEVENSON: That brings us to a very in 
teresting point. What kind of people make 
good leaders? 


seve ral 
recruited the 


important It 


American 


exciting and stimu 


erated 


did the same 
Henderson did 
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Qualifications of Leaders 


Monroe: We have had both communix 
volunteers and librarians as leaders and 
have recruited them very much as Mrs Ba 
and Mr. Henderson have indicated. Ip inter. 
viewing any prospective leader, in relation ; 
a training course, I keep certain things jg 
mind ; because whereas successful leaders mp ; 
be of many kinds and there are many iad 
of good discussion, still there are certair 
qualifications that are constant in leadership 
The first thing I look for is enthusiasm fo, 
discussion as a method; the person who 
would be a leader in discussion enjoys bring 
ing in others and does not himself want t 
dominate the talk. That is a very important 
personality qualification. Another is an en 
thusiasm for ideas in books. One can easi 
judge that in with a person 
One rather important factor is leisure. Often 


conversation 


times it is easy to think of recruiting leaders 
from the busiest people in the community 
because they run this and that and are ver 
successful. But the leisure required for lead 
ing a book discussion or a film dicussio 
group must be considered and we strongly 
who are considering leading 
group to plan it as part of their regula 
schedule. 

STEVENSON: Getting back to this business 
of choosing those who are busiest in their 


urge those 


those are the first people 


* + 1 . ‘ ] 
you think of when you've got a job to do 


community becaus« 
lid anv 1 hav } perience of havin 
did any ol you have the experience Of having 


some in your training group whom 


thought might not make very good leader 
and then were you surprised at how well they 
turned out? 
RANDOLPH: We had several such cases it 
Vermont. We had a young university stu 
lent, for instance, who was terribly interested 
in the program, and when it came to the 
training sessions, it seemd to me he talked all 


But when it came to running his 


the time 
own program, he made a marvelous leader 
He sat back and kept the group on the track 

id I don’t think he ever entered his ows 
Opinions 

GREEN: We had just the opposite exper 
ence. One man in our training session never 
opened his mouth during all six sessions. We 
were worried about how in the world he 
would be able to lead his own group if he 
couldn't participate in ours. When we visited 
his group we were amazed to find that he not 
only had one of the most interesting groups 
in the state, but had done a great deal to take 
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his program out to other groups in the com- 


ity as well. 

eo I don’t wish to inject a negative 
ote in this discussion, but it other people 
are considering carrying on the heritage pro- 
gram, they're going to find a problem or two 
now and then. One of those problems is 
sometimes the leader. We had a leader in 
one community in our state who was all fired 
with enthusiasm. He was president of the 
ate bar association. He felt it was his obli- 
sation to teach people about the Constitution, 
so he set out on the American Heritage Pro 
ram to give a thorough lawyers’ course. We 
found out later on that he had his feathers 
sinned back considerably by various people 
who had their own ideas about the Constitu- 
tion, And he was a great convert to the 
method of discussion when he found that he 
was not supposed to be teaching people but 
listening to them. Getting a lawyer to listen 
was quite an accomplishment. 

Monroe: I think it is one of the great 
ioys of the discussion method that people do 
become converted. Even though they start in 
2 very authoritarian manner, they soon dis- 
cover the skills of democratic leadership 

CurrieR: Another man made a very 
dever remark to us: ‘This program has been 
a great shock to me. I have earned a reputa- 
tion of sorts for talking a great deal. Now 
I find myself in the peculiar position of hav- 
ing a better reputation from keeping still !” 

MarET: We by-passed a lot of potentially 
good leaders because we were afraid they 
would be too scholastic and this might drive 
away some of the participants. 

WricHt: My beginnings were a bit dif- 
ferent. I had a group interested in doing a 
book review or book forum. I came to mid 
winter and heard Mrs. Stevenson’s report 
When I went back I took with me everything 
| could find about the American Heritage 
Project. When I presented it to the group, 
the members were so enthused they formed 
i planning committee and began to teach mc 
how to have a discussion group. They wanted 
2 panel discussion and the first night we had 
ill the flags raised and we all lined up with 
mikes as if we were broadcasting. It was a 
grand thing. Why, the participants were be- 
coming a part of a nation-wide project. They 
were given a personal touch with ALA. Some 
ot them were meeting each other for the first 
time. They represented various groups. Just 
belonging to something that was national, 
that was nation-wide—that was what really 
truck them, and they were all for it and 
ended up by making a film of their group. 
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STEVENSON: Mrs. Wright has what the 
Great Books aptly terms an “orphan group.” 
It materialized just through Mrs. Wright's 
It was not included in any of our 
project arcas. These people went to the 
American Library Association, said they 
wanted to do a discussion group, and asked 
if we could help them. We sent them our ma- 
terials, they borrowed films from our office, 
and Miss Goshkin of our staff made one visit 
there. They did not have a training program, 
we did not buy their books for them, but they 
did an excellent program. 

With all the information which we gath- 
ered from the questionnaires and registration 
cards that people signed anonymously, Miss 
Goshkin has put together what she calls a 
‘profile of a leader.” The leader is usually 
60 per cent of our leaders were 
women—around 38 years of age, and a mem- 
ber of a professional group, frequently a 
librarian or teacher. She is at least a college 
graduate (about 33 per cent have had gradu- 
ate work). The thing that this leader hoped 
to get from the course was a better ee 
standing of the American Heritage and, next 
in importance, the building of better human 
relations. She joined primarily because she 
was invited, but her interest in the subject 
ran a close second. Her participants rated her 
as tactful, stimulating, and friendly. 


enterpris¢ ; 


a woman 


I think the next question is program plan- 
How did you go about setting up your 


program 


ning 


Program Planning 
« 2 


HENDERSON: It seemed to the Los An- 
geles group that there was a logical sequence, 
a series of steps that could be very easily fol- 
lowed, beginning with the Declaration of 
Independence and the drafting of the Con- 
stitution and then getting into an extension 
of the issues that were involved in these first 
two great documents; that is, strong central 
government versus states rights, conservation 
of natural resources, and a number of other 
issues that have carried on through our his- 
tory. So our group of subjects really related 
to American history in chronological se- 
quence, an arrangement which was very use- 
ful and practical. 

STEVENSON: We began this program 
with the basic background of the very good 
list that the New York Public Library had 
worked out for its Exploring the American 
Ideas program, which was in effect the year 
before. There were eighteen items on this 
list, beginning with the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence and including most of our basic 
documents and selections from writings of 
Americans who have influenced and reflected 
American political thinking. That was really 
the background of most of the programs, 
although, groups in some places felt that they 
wanted to depart from it a good deal. The 
first place that wanted to depart was Ver- 
mont. 

RANDOLPH: I think Vermont probably is 
as unorthodox as any place could be. After 
the leaders had had one training session— 
our training sessions were held on two differ- 
ent week ends—the leaders went home and 
gathered together the people who had regis- 
tred and talked over the program with them. 
When they returned for their second training 
session, we found that every place had a dif- 
ferent program. So instead of being able to 
hand out materials on a set program we had 
to change completely our ordering of mate- 
rials and the program in general. 

MONROE: May I say that the New York 
Public Library's list, which you refer to as a 
basis for other selections, was not done with- 
out preparation. The committee of librarians 
that selected the books originally were com- 
posed of two kinds of people: first, subject 
specialists in the field of American history 
and American literature, and then people 
who had participated in discussion programs 
before and could evaluate the discussion pos- 
sibilities in a book, because not only must the 
book relate to the American idea—it must 
have some possibility for good idea develop- 
ment in discussion. We bore these two things 
in mind as we selected our materials, both 
films and books. 

Scott: In Denver, we didn’t even wait 
for the first training session. When we were 
in New York in the fall, we said, ‘Our 
people won't take a structured program.” 
We knew that they were interested in de- 
veloping their own program because they like 
the experience of that democratic process, so 
our groups made up their own programs as 
they went along instead of proceeding from 
a list. 

LEE: When we began to learn in North 
Carolina about the American Heritage Proj- 
ect, we wondered how a small independent 
public library could fit into the program. Of 
course, we didn’t know what the setup was 
at that time. We didn’t know that there were 
going to be demonstrations, and so we're one 
of those orphans. I think ALA felt sorry for 
this little library down in North Carolina and 
decided to do something about it. We sent 
two very capable leaders to Birmingham to 
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be trained with other members in that ate 
They came back and got to work. They we, 
most enthusiastic, partly because in Birmin 
ham an inter-racial group was being traing, 
This fact gave them new life and ney hor 
and they felt that the program was wor 
while. So they started working and we real 
had more people who wanted to take pat j 
the program than we could accommodate by 
cause we didn’t have enough trained leader 

This program was far reaching because y 
had a small beginning of an_ inter-racj, 
group. There were about seven whites in th 
group and we felt that for people of bot 
races to be able to come together in the Soy: 
today and talk about the important issu: 
confront us all was a step forward 
awfully enthusiastic about the program ar 
next year we hope to have many more g 
Meanwhile, the program has not stopped jus 
because we are not having a discussion group 
but is still continuing in the various are: 
and agencies in the community 

STEVENSON: Did any of the 
besides Denver use some of your g 
bers in planning a program? é 
part in actually setting up the progran 
where else? Or was it always with the leader 
and the librarian ? 

CurrigER: Not at all. In most places wl 
discussion groups were held in Mississippi 
sort of get-acquainted night was held befor 
the program was evolved. Out of that cor 
ing together more or less socially fo 
first meeting, the programs were forn 
One of the things that came 
surprise to a lot of the people 
ticipated was that the American Heritag 
people really meant what they said when tl 
announced that, “You may run this prograr 
any way you like and may talk about whatever 
you want.” Participants ran in their own i 
terests all the way from Lilienthal’s ] 
Do Believe to USA: A Perm 
tion. They were delighted and pl 
that they themselves could meet and 
their own program. It wasnt somethit 
canned and handed out to them with sor 
saying for example, “Tonight you talk abou 
this and tomorrow night you talk about that 

GREEN: Not only did many of our grou 
participate in the planning of their program 
and the trend it was going to take, but they 
also participated very vocally in changing " 
after it had gotten midway. They found that 
there were certain things they wanted to con 
tinue discussing further, rather than some 0! 
the things which they had at first thought 
might appeal to them. 


who par 
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MonrOoE: May I bring out one point in 
connection with changing programs in mid- 
¢ream? Book and film availability unques- 
sionably has affected all of our group pro- 
oram selections. If material is available in 
quantity, we can change and go ahead. If 
what is desired is not available, we are im- 
mediately stumped. Maybe that is one of the 
problems that we ll have to be careful of next 
vear in making more inexpensive material 
available in quantity. 


Problems in Planning 


STEVENSON: I think we mustn't give the 
impression that all was beer and skittles in 
‘he American Heritage Project, that we had 
n0 problems, that we did everything exactly 
right, because we didn’t and we know very 
well we didn’t. I think some of our greatest 
weaknesses were in Our program planning. A 
great deal of it was due to the hurried way 
in which it had to be done. Mr. Henderson, 
Miss Maret, and Miss Fuller had to begin 
their training programs within ten days or 
two weeks after the preliminary conference. 
This meant that they had to devise their pro- 
grams in a hurry in order to get materials on 
hand in time. That is one great weakness 
that we all had. 

Currier: I think we could very well take 
advantage of the experience of the people 
who participated in the program this year, 
because they know more about the problems 
and they realize its weaknesses more than 
anyone else. I believe that in each of these 
areas there's a gold mine of people who can 
form the nucleus of a committee to work out 
their problems in connection with their pro- 
gram planning. 

FULLER: In the evaluating sessions which 
we had at the end of our program in La- 
Crosse, the people themselves—the leaders 
and the participants, too—said that they 
wanted to get on with planning next year’s 
program 

HENDERSON: I would say that the leaders 
would be the ones to work out the program 
tor next year. They could get some of the 
participants who had been through the proj- 
ect this spring to advise them, but the leaders 
do have very definite ideas about the subjects 
for discussion and the reading materials. 

GREEN: It would be very difficult to plan 
aay sort of a program without having some 
of the participants enter into it. We had one 
grup which discussed the Constitution one 
night and cleaned it up. They found nothing 
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controversial in the Constitution and didn’t 
know why they should go on discussing it. 
Then we had another group which discussed 
the Constitution for twelve sessions and 
they're going to start on it again next year. 

CuRRIER: Speaking of materials, to your 
surprise you will probably be as delighted as 
I was that the most popular book for discus- 
sion in Mississippi—and all the remarks were 
not negative—was To Secure These Rights. 

STEVENSON: I think that was used in 
every group we had. I would like somebody 
to say something about this business of chang- 
ing horses in the middle of the stream. . . 
How much of that sort of thing can you do? 
I think the program should be flexible, but 
you have to remember that you've got to have 
materials for your people to read. How flex- 
ible can you make the program and still have 
materials there and have your program have 
continuity ? 

Scott: We used supplementary materials 
quite a lot and I wonder if any other areas 
did. 

RANDOLPH: Yes, we had a great variety 
of material. It seems as though we were al- 
ways calling publishers and libraries and we 
even had to send to New York City to get 
some material at one time, because our groups 
changed their horses in the middle of the 
stream. 

MONROE: To answer Miss Scott's query, 
I think we found in our film groups that we 
were inclined to have a great deal of supple- 
mentary reading material, although this was 
not a strict reading program, as in the case of 
a straight book group. 


Films 


FULLER: You mentioned your film pro- 
gram in New York. I would like to know if 
you had straight film groups, using only 
films? Was that successful ? 

MONROE: There were about four groups 
that used films as a basis for discussion. The 
book material was not preparation material. 
Books were available for reference during the 
discussion and for circulation after interest in 
the subject had been stimulated by the discus- 
sion. This is what we would call a straight 
film program. I don’t believe we found the 
depth of the discussion quite as satisfactory as 
when we had reading material as well, and 
our plan to improve the situation this coming 
year is to have a very definite selection of 
pamphlets to be used with the films. These 
will be available in quantity and as reading 
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preparation for the film discussion. It will 
provide more continuity and more depth to 
the discussion. 

GREEN: We found that a good many of 
our people felt that the films were extraneous 
to the discussion oftentimes, and took away 
from their talking time. They hoped that 
there could be a time for the showing of the 
films which would not interfere with discus- 
sion periods and would give them a chance to 
air their views on their background reading. 
We in the South love to talk. 

MarRET: We had a similar experience in 
one of our groups and, like Miss Monroe, we 
found that films didn’t offer as much depth 
and as much discussion material as did the 
use of both the books and films or just books. 

Scott: We sometimes used a film at the 
end of one meeting to act as a springboard 
for the next one. 

STEVENSON: This discussion may point 
up another of our weaknesses. I think that 
we in the project office were responsible for 
the lack of good utilization of films, in some 
respects. In the first place we did not have an 
opportunity for everybody to see the films as 
much as they should have so that sometimes 
they bought a pig in a poke, to use a South- 
ern expression. I am also afraid we did not 
in our training program make apparent the 
transference of the discussion technique 
which we use on the book to the discussion 
technique that we use on a film. That we 
have to do more about next year—put more 
emphasis on the film program. 

FULLER: I asked the question but I did it 
because in LaCrosse we had one film group 
and found out the same thing that New York 
did about depth of discussion. But, when we 
asked the people if they wanted to have a 
straight reading program next year, the an- 
swer was no, they wanted films, although not 
films alone. 


Monroe: There is one very positive point 
that we found in the use of films this year, 
that we will build on: a more flexible pro- 
gram can be had with the use of film. We 
have found it easier to plan two or three meet- 
ings ahead instead of the whole series if we 
are using a film, and we also have found that 
a greater cross section of the community can 
be recruited for film discussion than for a 
book discussion that makes more demands on 
people’s time and energy. 

STEVENSON: One other thing that was a 
strength in our program planning was the 
fact that we had Gerald Johnson’s This 


American People and Commager’s Living 
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Ideas In America as two volumes on which 
we could build our programs. They were jp, 
valuable and I think were used ip almes 
every group, either as the basis for discussion 
or as supplementary reading 

Now, how did you recruit yOur partici 
pants? Where did you go to get them? 


Recruiting the Group 


Maret: Our best recruiting came fro, 
the publicity that we used. First of all th 
story was given to the newspaper and th 
radio and it got statewide coverage. Then we 
contacted the diferent organizations in the 

1. We visited these and told them some 

¢ about the program. I would say that w 
had a coffee program. People like to be fed 
and this type of meeting was very successful 
We managed to get into a number of organ 
zations, to let them know what was coming 
to the town and the area. We felt this was 
very successful. However, I feel that one of 
the best ways to get people into any progran 
is through personal contacts—through your 
public relations. In almost any area this will 
be the most successful method of attack, be 
cause even though people expressed an in 
terest in their organization, they did not came 
because the organization asked them to come 
They came from the contacts made by the 
people who were interested in the Heritage 
program 

STEVENSON: I think our statistics fron 
registration cards indicate that an overwhelm 
ing majority of the people came because they 
had heard about the program across the Ii- 
brary desk. 

ScoTT: It isn’t just publicity, but we de 
cided we didn’t want to see the same old tired 
faces at all the meetings so we got our branch 
librarians to work on recruiting from their 
own neighborhoods, so that throughout the 
city we would get groups composed of differ 
ent people, those we hadn't seen before 

GREEN: We found that one of our most 
effective means of recruiting people, besides 
working with organizations and using the 
press and radio, were little fliers explaining 
the program, which we placed at the desk so 
that when people came into the library the} 
picked one up. We also asked them to sign 
up right then so we might have some indic- 
tion of how many groups we were going to 
fll, 

CurriER: One of the most significant 
things about recruiting for this program was 
that it brought into discussion groups a num 
ber of people who have never participated in 
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anything similar. | have not the words to de- 
scribe the intangible appeal that there was for 
this that caught not just the professional club 
woman or the man who is chairman of all 
the committees, but brought out some people 
who in a quiet, contemplatis e way had always 
wanted to do something like this. The librar- 
jans were very sharp, I think, in discov ering 
that these people might want to do something 
and realizing that there never had been any- 
thing that they had an opportunity todo. We 
sot a lot of something different from the 
same old tired faces and the same yacketing 
aid voices that were always in everything in 
town. 

CAZAYOUX: 
large percentage of the participants were re- 
cruited over the library desk, many people 
who had never used a library before were 
brought into the program ? I know that was 
true in our two groups in Louisiana. 


Isn't it true that though a 


HENDERSON: You remember the story in 
the Christian Science Monitor that gave great 
dignity and prestige to our local publicity. 
We had some stories or broadcasts over the 
radio and stories in the local press that 
brought some response, but when the artic 
in the Monitor appeared we had inquiries 
about the program from people in various 
parts of the county who wished to know how 
they could come into it. 

WricHT: My committee sent out printed 
invitations for the first meeting to about a 
hundred people representing various occupa- 
tions and interests. This personal invitation 
meant quite a bit because those who could not 
come at least called the library to say so 
Most of these people—about half of them 
had never been to the library before. We had 
acut made from the newsletter and so, on 
the invitation, we used this symbol of the 
American Heritage Project. People appreci- 
ated receiving a personal invitation. 


Who Joined and Why 


Currie: We had one example ot ‘He 
who came to scoff, remained to pray.” One 
man said on his card, ‘I joined just because 
the librarian made me. I didn’t really want 
toat all.” I don’t know how many librarians 
have that hold on the people in their com- 
munity. Maybe it’s an idea. Anyway, he be- 
came one of the most enthusiastic members, 
one of our prize converts. 

_ Maret: One of ours put on his card that 

My wife made me.” 
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CurriER: Well, one of ours just wrote the 
single word ‘‘wife.”” We don’t know whether 
he was looking for one, had one he wanted 
to escape, or came with her. 

HENDERSON: We had a single word that 
said “lonesome.” 

RANDOLPH: When we came to check on 
ours we found one of our northern groups 
had recruited some Canadians. This led to 
some very interesting programs. One of the 
most interesting was when we started to dis- 
cuss the Declaration of Independence. We 
found that there were two sides to the ques- 
tion. Some of the most interesting people 
that we had with our groups were the D.P.’s 
who had been brought to the state. They lent 
quite a picture for some of our programs 
when they brought in the problems that they 
had left behind. 

CURRIER: There were as many as seven 
or eight groups throughout Mississippi where 
people scized upon the opportunity to learn 
about the obligations of American citizen- 
ship. They were war brides or other new- 
comers who were just getting their citizen- 
ship papers. One woman had to miss the last 
program to go to court to get her citizenship 
papers and she expressed a great deal of 
regret at being absent. She said the Heritage 
program was the most exciting thing that had 
happened to her since she came to America. 

Maret: I might say that on occasions 
when you have certain discussions you also 
sometimes have visitors. When we discussed 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
one of the patriotic organizations sent a spy 
to see what we said about it. I think they 
were satisfied as we never heard anything 
from them. 

GREEN: We found that the American 
Heritage program was instrumental in getting 
people in the community to become ac- 
quainted with one another, particularly in 
areas where there was a large influx of new 
people. The new residents were of two 
types: those who had come from outside the 
United States and those who had come from 
above the Mason-Dixon line. They felt this 
was an excellent opportunity to find out what 
went on in the community. Particularly was 
this true in Huntsville, where a large group 
of German scientists had been assigned to the 
Redstone Arsenal, as well as a lot of top 

brains’’ from all sections of the United 
States. They were most enthusiastic about it 
and even wanted to know if it would do any 
good to petition Mr. Ford to have the groups 
continued for another year, so that they could 
become more integrated in the community. 
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In other areas we had D.P.s who contributed 
a great deal by giving their picture of the 
American Heritage as well as by telling us 
what they had received from being in the 
group. 

CurRIER: We in Mississippi have an apol- 
ogy to make—for violating one of the two 
requirements of the Heritage program. We 
were told that anyone could be in the Heri- 
tage program as long as he could read. Now, 
as rugged individualists and states’ righters, 
we had to make a slight exception to that. 
One of our most heartwarming experiences 
was that one of our participants was a woman 
eighty years old who could neither read nor 
write. Her reason for joining the program, 
she said, was that “I’ve never had an oppor- 
tunity to really learn anything, and I came to 
see if I could get an education and could learn 
about America by just listening, and looking 
at the films.” 

STEVENSON: Why did they join the pro- 
gram, these people? Did they give any rea- 
sons for taking part in the Heritage program ? 
Did they want to learn more about American 
history ? 

GREEN: Don’t you think that was the 
reason most of them gave on their cards? 
They wanted to learn more about our Ameri- 
can Heritage and know more about what was 
going on. Don’t you think, too, that a lot of 
them joined because they felt it was an oppor- 
tunity to meet with other people, to air their 
views, and to hear what others had to say on 
the subject? 

Scott: Some wanted to learn the new 
techniques that we demonstrated in our 
groups. 

Monroe: I think a great many people in 
New York felt the necessity for talking 
through the problems of democracy—now. 
The importance of an opportunity to discuss 
freely was great for them. I remember a 
woman in one group said, “I didn’t think 
we'd be able to speak so freely. I can’t any- 
where else.” 


Comments on the Program 


STEVENSON: What did people say about 
the program? What was the reaction of the 
people who took part in it? How was it re- 
ceived by the rest of the community—the 
people who were in the group and the people 
on the outside? 

Lee: I feel that the Harrison Library in 
its whole existence had not put over a pro- 
gram that was as plainly important and re- 
ceived as many compliments as the American 
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Heritage Program. The people were thrilled 
over it. It was something they did not wax 
to stop but wanted to go on with all through 
the summer. It was the first time, | think 
that a great many of them had been Expose 
to these books and to a systematic course o 
study in which they could interpret thes 
various problems that wer« coming up. O; 
thing that was so important to us was tha 
as we studied these things in the Ameri 
Heritage Program there was a conne 
with various current problems that were cor 
ing up in newspapers and locally. That wa 
the thing that made it so important to thes 
people that they could get a better ou 
on these problems. 

STEVENSON: Are there specified instance 
where things happened in the community | 
cause of this? Of course, we don’t advocat 
action groups—we are not action groups. But 
sometimes people in the group go out and 
as individuals, do something. Do you h 
any such incidents ? 

RANDOLPH: We had one very small tow 
that formed a community betterment group 
Among other things they decided 
next town meeting and ask the people to ap 
propriate funds to build a vault in which t 
keep their town papers. This is a very im. 
portant move in Vermont where they so often 
just put things in an attic somewhere 














have a fire. So we were quite pleased over 
that. 

HENDERSON: As a result of our publicity 
the Los Angeles city schools became inter 
ested in the project and decided to have 





workshop for their teachers in the summer 
In fact, they are having two six-week sessions 
and are using our books for th 
Also growing out of interest in the project 
was an exhibit at the Henry E. Huntingtor 
Library displaying American documents in 
their collection. This was a special exhibit 
to which we invited for a preview all the par- 
ticipants in the Heritage project This was 
publicized in the newspapers and did a great 
deal of good for the project and for the 
county library, as well as the Huntington 
library. 

CurRIER: Among the most significant re 
sults that came to Mississippi was the increas 
ing prestige that this program gave to the 
small public library. Libraries broke out, in 
many instances for the first time, in real print 

for example, in a leading editorial in the 
second largest newspaper in the state. Librar 
ies don’t get on editorial pages in great big 
black bold face type every day in the week 


workshop 
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Then there were instances when large corpor- 


ations mentioned the project in their publi- 


cations—for instance in the Masonite Corpo- 


ration’s Gunshot. They may not have known 
before that there were libraries, but they do 
now. They said, | We consider this to be one 
of the most significant efforts that has yet 
been made to develop intelligent, responsible 
citizenship.” In every instance in Mississippi, 
there was a great rise in the prestige of the 
libraries. The libraries at last had really donc 
something. It’s important that other people, 
too, think the project is important. 

GREEN: We have in our twenty-one 
groups Over five-hundred people in regular 
attendance and we know that these five- 
hundred people are much better friends of 
the library than they were when they started. 
Approximately 50 per cent of them were 
nonlibrary users before we began and we feel 
that in Alabama, as well as in the rest of the 
nation, we can certainly use more library 
friends. There was proof that this was a very 
informal and convenient way to make addi- 
tional friends for the library. 

STEVENSON: As I recall, there were a 
couple of quite notable letters, copies of 
which came to our desk in the project office. 
One from Louisiana. 

Cazayoux. The group that met in Cov- 
ington, Louisiana, was so very enthusiastic 
and so anxious to continue its meetings that 
the members felt it wasn’t sufficient to ex- 
press their enthusiasm to their local librarian. 
They wrote a letter which was signed by each 
member of the group and addressed it to 
Mrs. Stevenson, asking that the program be 
continued next year. They weren't satisfied 
to wait until fall to start again; they wanted 
to continue to meet through the summer. So 
they agreed that during the summer they 
would meet once a month and continue their 
discussion on a more informal basis. When 
the leader asked, “Well, what do you want to 
talk about next month?” they said, “Well, 
let's talk about the political conventions.”” So, 
no doubt, they had a very lively discussion. 

STEVENSON: I think there was a letter 
from Vermont, too. 

RANDOLPH: Yes, we had a wife of a for- 
mer professor who took a great deal of inter- 
est and she talked it over with the group at 
one of the meetings. They sat down and 
wrote straight to the Ford Foundation to tell 
what the program meant to them and how 
anxious they were to continue. 

Scott: Shouldn't we bring up the point 
that many people were interested in the in- 
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dividuals’ responsibility in government, be- 
cause, stimulated by the discussions, many of 
our people went to their political party caucus 
for the first time? Some people joined the 
League of Women Voters and many of them 
became interested in politics. 


Results 


STEVENSON: I understand that in one of 
these orphan groups in New Jersey one young 
woman got so exercised about the corruption 
in government that she ran for office herself 
and won! Well, I think it’s time we started 
to take a look at the results of this program. 
What actually happens? What do you think 
about the public library as a sponsor of dis- 
cussion groups? Is it a good place to put a 
discussion group and do we accomplish some- 
thing thereby ? 

HENDERSON: Certainly we do. It may 
be considered an incidental feature of the 
program, but it brings to the public’s atten- 
tion the services the public library has to offer. 
It stimulates interest in American history and 
literature and people learn of the library 
through this publicity who otherwise I’m sure 
wouldn’t be aware of what we have to offer. 

Monroe: In New York City discussion 
groups of this kind are particularly important. 
There are very few community centers in the 
same sense as in a small town. Not everyone 
is alive to the people next door and a library 
discussion group does provide opportunity 
for people to get together with those whom 
they don’t know, and talk over common prob- 
lems. Professor Hollenbeck’s article in Adult 
Education \ast October, on participation in 
public affairs, pointed up the urban problem. 
Maybe the difficulty of getting participation 
in cities is distinctive with New York and 
other large cities. I do believe that from what 
we have seen in our groups, American Heri- 
tage discussion groups have promoted prep- 
aration for participation. 

GREEN: I believe we're all in this business 
ultimately to get people to read more books. 
We found that the American Heritage dis- 
cussion groups have agitated more reading on 
the subject of American history and politics 
and our background than had been done pre- 
viously. 

CurRIER: One of the most interesting im- 
pacts that the program had in Mississippi was 
that it brought visits from two high officials 
of the ALA and, in spite of rumors to the 
contrary, we love visitors down South, espe- 
cially if they're big brass. Now at the cross 
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roads and in various small towns, the ALA 
means something that we were never able to 
make it mean before. They know now that 
the ALA is just like everybody else—it's com- 
posed of people. Nice people. 


Dividend: for Profession 


STEVENSON: What did the program do 
for the profession? What did it do for the 
staff in the places where it took place? 

Scott: In Denver we used our staff on 
many kinds of committees to help develop 
the program. We also asked for volunteers 
to be leaders in the program and to serve on 
a staff evaluation committee. 

GREEN: Most of our libraries have small 
staffs, and are understaffed. But the librar- 
ians in the local libraries pitched right in, did 
the publicity work, helped the public get the 
materials available. They reminded the lead- 
ers of their obligations from time to time and 
reminded the groups of the meetings. They 
carried a great additional load on their shoul- 
ders. I think the majority of them feel that 
it has been worth it in good will and in new 
prestige and respect for the library in the 
community. But I wouldn't want anyone to 
go home from the meeting thinking how 
wonderful it would be to have the program, 
without also knowing that you are putting 
another pack on your back. 

STEVENSON: What about the develop- 
ment of our staff of professional librarians 
through this program? 

MONROE: Certainly the opportunity that 
we had this year to involve more librarians 
and leaders in the program, because of the 
assistance that we had from the American 
Heritage Project, has done a great deal in 
developing professional librarians, perhaps 
not those on top administrative levels, but the 
younger librarians, who are very capable in 
this area, and who will get training in discus- 
sion leadership. I think this is becoming 
more and more a part of a librarian’s pack 
of skills, and it certainly has been developed 
this past year and we have been most grateful 
for it. 

CurriER: I keep coming back to the 
peculiar characteristics that this program has 
taken. It has struck me from the very begin- 
ning that it has brought in people that never 
participated before. It has brought librarians 
who had never participated in anything be- 
fore into working on a state level. It came as 
a delightful surprise to us that they are so 
enthusiastic about it. 
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HENDERSON: There's something furthe, 


that I wish to mention. I can’t describe it i 
I think the people who had experience with Be > 
Great Books will know what I mean. The . 
librarians who were the leaders and the lay . 
leaders, shall we say, and the members of th: 
discussion groups, did gain something that | - 
think is beyond description. The tolerance : 


and the understanding and the interest j; 
other points of view, the new horizons that p 
were Opened to them through the readinp P 
and through the communion 
of ideas, was a great revelation to ou yur people 
in the group. I'm quite certain of that and 
that is one of the chief values of this whole 
program as I see it. 

STEVENSON: I'm very glad | 
the Great Books Program, Mr 
discovered that there seems to ) 
in the minds of some librarians 
couldn't do both a Great Books 
the American Heritage Program and 
program. Of course, I know som 
do have to make a choice when 
small and your resources not v« 
I would like to hear of your ret 
this business of doing both a Great 
an American Heritage Progra 

MONROE: We had a very large Gre 
Books program in the New York Public 
brary before we began our Explo 
American Ideas group. The first year that we 
trained leaders, we trained Great Books and 
American Ideas leaders together. There | 
always been a community of interest in| 
ship ; membership 1 groups has 
and forth. This year, some of 
Books people trained as American Ideas lead 
ers and some of our American Ideas | 
pants trained Great Books leaders 
a very close tie between the two bec 
goals of the programs are similar even thougl 
the content is different. We have 
a matter of competition in recruit 
rather a supplementation and a cooperat 
between the two programs. It has, 
broadened what the library can offe 
been very satisfactory for us. 

FULLER: I think the same thing ts true if 
a small community such as LaCrosse. We 
have found out that through the Americas 
Heritage Program more people have become 
interested in getting together and talking 
about ideas. We know that there are going 
to be more people who will go into the Great 
Books program because that offers a different 
type of discussion—that is, at x 
materials—and we also found that we ‘wet 
able to get a great many more people talking 
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least 
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about our American Heritage than we had 
been able to about Great Books. We also had 
one film group that was part of the program 
of the Fund for Adult Education. In our 
community during the past year we were run- 


ning seven discussion groups in the library. 


LaCrosse had 47,000 people. In eac h of our 
groups We had something in which another 
group of citizens was interested in partici- 


n g. 

"SrEVENSON: In the course of our pro- 
oram, we were amazed to discover that many 
of the participants had never been in a dis- 
cussion group before. Through this discus- 
sion process what happens to people ? Do 
they, for one thing, learn an attitude? Do 
they acquire an open-minded attitude? Does 
it help in that regard ? 

CurrigER: We found both races in our 
population in the leadership group could sit 
down and discuss dispassionately, interest- 
ingly, appealingl} appealing each to the 
other — things like To Secure These Rights. 
One comment was made that I thought was 
worth almost a whole discussion leadership 
training session. One of the Negroes found 
to her amazement that white people suffer 
from discrimination against them too. That 
came as a source of great amazement to her 
and out of that group came one of the most 
wonderful understandings between people 
that it has ever been my privilege to witness. 

FULLER: I said before that timing was 
important. Mrs. Stevenson happened to come 
to LaCrosse on the night that the steel situa- 
tion came to one of its hottest points. It 
happened that we were discussing the labor 
problem. When the group convened I think 
that the majority of the people were rather 
sympathetic towards the steel companies. We 
also had two CIO men in the group who had 
come in to answer questions from labor's 
viewpoint. Before the evening was over, 
there was definitely a change in atmosphere 
as far as opinions were concerned. It was not 
just Steel or CIO. Participants could see that 
there were two sides to the question instead 
of just one. 

GREEN: If the program did nothing else, 
it did point out to people that they could sit 
down and talk rationally about issues on 
which there was very divided opinion and 
come out with a better understanding of both 
sides. I'm not saying that everybody in a 
group that discussed TVA private owner- 
ship versus government ownership, or the 
human rights issue, came away with his mind 
completely changed, but at least people were 
exposed to two sides of the question, rather 
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than just the one with which they had been 
living for a long time. 

MONROE: We had one group experience 
that was very interesting indeed. It might 
represent the kind of thing we'd like to have 
happen all the time. It was a group that met 
in an upper Bronx neighborhood where the 
population is what we call changing. The 
Puerto Ricans are coming in; the older in- 
habitants are on their way out. That flux is 
pretty constant in New York. When it hap- 
pens, tensions in a neighborhood are very 
high. We had on the opening session of one 
of our film forums for discussion the political 
responsibility of the citizen. We'd shown the 
film You the People. We had a group there 
that included about five Puerto Rican young 
girls who had attended an evening high 
school and were persuaded that this was 
something to do both for learning English 
and to find out about American ideals. We 
had two or three couples with very young chil- 
dren who had come to see the film and to 
learn English that way. We had some of 
the older inhabitants that still live there—a 
woman in her forties and her son who had 
lived in one of the neighborhood houses for 
some time. We had a number of youngsters 
and one young fellow who was going into 
the Army the following week. They had a 
very interesting discussion of political re- 
sponsibility that evolved on one point; and 
it was probably the point common to that 
group. It was: “When shall a citizen use his 
right to vote? Shall he wait until he knows 
everything, or shall he practice his citizenship 
and learn in the process?” If community 
groups can draw as widely from their popu- 
lation as that and come to some common 
problem and solve it, we are achieving the 
kind of thing that we had hoped to do. 

RANDOLPH: We found in our groups in 
a number of places that local organizations, 
women’s clubs, church groups, etc., had been 
in the habit of just having someone come 
and talk to them or at them. They have given 
this up and have begun having discussions 
among themselves, which they report is so 
much more interesting than just sitting and 
listening to somebody else. 

STEVENSON: That, I think, is the ultimate 
thing to hope for. 

PUTNAM: I think you will all agree this 
has been one of the most exciting afternoons 
that we've had here all week. I think we are 
going to go away with something very real 
and exciting. I felt the boundaries of this 
country shrinking and I felt myself belong- 

(Continued n page 450) 
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New “Frontiers of Freedom” 
DENVER’S AMERICAN HERITAGE DISCUSSIONS 
By Miriam E. McNall y* 


HE BASIC PURPOSE of the ALA Ameri- 

can Heritage project is “making people 
aware of their responsibilities as citizens and 
then prompting them to do something about 
them.” 

Of the 256 leaders in 117 different dis- 
cussion groups throughout the country up to 
July 1, 1952, forty-six per cent said that they 
became leaders to “help build better human 
relations,” and “to gain better understanding 
of our American heritage.” 

The “human relations’’ factor has been of 
basic interest in developing the program in 
Denver. The library has held that demo- 
cratic participation in all details of the proj- 
ect can provide valuable training in group 
organization and activity, and that such ex- 
perience can have important carry-over to 
the larger areas of citizenship responsibility. 

This assumption does not question in any 
way that the primary purpose of the groups 
is discussion of fundamental values of our 
American Heritage and their current appli- 
cation. Rather it emphasizes that this funda- 
mental purpose can best be accomplished if 
group members know and understand that 
each has full responsibility for bringing it 
about, and that each is related to the neigh- 
bors in his group in that achievement. 

This seems like a simple, basic faith for 
adult education. Are not all adult discussion 
groups grounded upon it? Apparently not. 
Apparently there are certain hidden doubts, 
still carried over from teacher-class relation- 
ships, and from the methods of formal, pre- 
arranged curricula, which must be faced. 

Do you really believe that adults of varying ex- 


perience and background know enough about a 
field like this to plan their own discussions ? 


Can people who are not experienced in group 
discussion or discussion leadership choose topics 
that will provide meaningful programs? 


Should members of the groups as well as leaders 
have a voice in planning their meetings, from the 
first ? 


These are questions most frequently asked. 
Our answer to all of them is “yes.” 





* Director of Public Relations and Library Publications, 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library. 
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And the reason for our answer is simple 
If adult citizens cannot by learning and work 
ing together solve problems like these, hoy 
can they expect to solve the much more com 
plex situations which face them in directing 
the affairs of our community, state, and ny. 
tion? And unless we have faith that they 
can, do we really believe in the individual 
ability of people — a// people — to exercise 
their rights and privileges as citizens? 

Fortunately, the experience of the Denver 
heritage discussions, appropriately titled 
“Frontiers of Freedom,” provides important 
clues to the everyday validity of our demo 
cratic faith. The tangible results, evaluated 
either informally or scientifically, definitely 
point to the rightness of our answering, “The 


People, Yes.” 


Staff Participation 


Plans for our initial year included, first of 
all, democratic participation by members of 
the library’s staff. Forty staff members served 
on the following committees: evaluation 
bibliographies ; materials ; exhibits and inter. 
pretation ; new and current publications; and 
visual aids. Under general direction of the 
steering committee, these groups and the li- 
brary departments were responsible for catry- 
ing out details of the project. 


Community Response 


Response of the community to the call for 
volunteer leaders showed heartening enthu 
siasm for the heritage idea. More than fifty 
per cent of those invited became leaders— 
a total of sixty lay people who volunteered 
to lead semi-monthly group discussions 

Plans for eleven two-hour leader training 
sessions were developed, but not before the 
leaders themselves had been consulted and 
had helped in the planning. Three general 
training meetings were set up for orlentation 
regarding the project and its aims and put 
poses, as well as demonstration of a variety 
of discussion techniques. 

After these first meetings, the training was 
continued along the lines suggested by the 
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leaders to meet their particular needs. For 


example, two sessions for screening heritage 
films were set up; meetings with Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager were arranged to give as- 
sistance with discussible material and reading 
motivation. Clinics devoted to specific prob- 
lems were held in connection with the 
Mountain-Plains conference on adult educa- 
tion in March, and an evaluation meeting of 
all the leaders was held in May. A final 
meeting with the national director was at- 
tended by delegates from all of the discus- 
sion groups as well as the leaders, and all 
gave suggestions for next year's program. 

Leadership training, it should be noted, 
emphasized the importance of friendly rela- 
tionship between the members of a group. 
Methods and techniques for bringing this 
about were discussed and demonstrated. It 
was brought out that only when this type of 
relationship is established and maintained 
can the fullest and most meaningful discus- 
sion of ideas and issues take place. Individu- 
als express themselves most freely and crea- 
tively in an atmosphere of harmony and 
acceptance by other members of the group 

After discussion groups had been formed, 
the members planned their own meetings 
and decided on topics to discuss. The sub- 
jects were chosen from the suggested list of 
basic readings furnished by the bibliography 
committee. Many supplementary readings 
were also chosen. 

Because the leaders themselves had had 
experience in helping to plan their own train- 
ing meetings, they were able to help group 
members formulate goals and prepare a feas- 
ible discussion program. Each group was 
autonomous and was given free rein in plan- 
ning its Own activities. Often special com- 
mittees were selected by the members to do 
this. 

To help get atquainted, many of the 
groups planned social hours with refresh- 
ments before or after some of their discus- 
sions, or as a break in the middle of a long 
program. Some groups devised ingenious 
techniques for the use of films and for pre- 
senting the subject matter to be discussed. 
Every meeting included a presentation by 
the group librarians,’’ a member of the 
public library's staff, of reading materials 
available for subjects of following meetings. 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals were 
checked out at meetings and could also be 
secured at any time from the various libraries 
where the meetings were held. 
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The response of both leaders and group 
members to freedom, encouragement, and 
responsibility was notable. First the attitude 
verged on polite skepticism which many later 
confessed. 

“When will they make the pitch? I kept 
asking,” was one of the frequent comments. 

When will they tell us what the Fund for Adult 
Education and the library really want us to accom- 
plish with these discussions? What angle do they 
want us to take? Nobody ever really sets up a dis- 
cussion program and allows the participants to 
determine their own course. 

As this natural questioning gave way to 
the realization that, within the broad general 
framework of our political heritage of free- 
dom, each group was really free to discuss 
the topics most meaningful and exciting to 
them, enthusiasm grew rapidly. So also did 
creativeness, imagination, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility for the group’s success. No two 
discussion programs developed in exactly the 
same way. As one leader said: 

For the first few meetings, some of us missed 
the certainty of a definitely prescribed “course of 
study.” But we soon had something better. We 
had a program based on the needs and interests of 
everyone in the group. We had that rich variety 
of background and experience to draw from. No 
prearranged schedule of topics could possibly have 
encouraged the resourcefulness and the satisfaction 
of working together which we found through this 
kind of freedom of action. 


Rich Background 


The “rich variety of background and ex- 
perience” was a reality in every group. The 
program started with nine groups which 
quickly spread to fifteen at the request of 
people in the community—proof of the re- 
sults of encouraging initiative in planning! 
The 300 people who regularly attended the 
fifteen groups represented at least sixty-five 
different occupations, and all of the city’s 
racial and religious groups were also repre- 
sented. 

The scientific evaluation of the first year’s 
program conducted by an outside consultant 
proved by the yardstick how the people who 
took part actually felt about these programs. 
This report states: 

The morale of the groups was excellent. The 
ratings . . . ranged from 3.5 to 4.5 on a 5 point 
scale, an unusually good rating for such groups. 
There is some tendency for this rating to increase 
as the meetings were held over the weeks. 

Somehow, more telling than any statistical 
or mathematical measure was the testimony 
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of faith given by one member of an inter- 


racial group. The topic for the meeting was 
“what the American heritage means to me.’ 
A Negro member quietly said: 

I am a scrubwoman. My grandmother was a 
slave. It means something to me to be a scrub- 
woman in a free country. Now I can sit here with 
you people who are my friends—some of you are 
college graduates—and talk about what is impor- 
tant to all of us as Americans. That couldn't hap- 
pen in any other country in the world! 


She is right. These meetings could happen 
only in America. 

And the methods used to carry out these 
discussions are based, of course, on a belief 
in the importance of people, a recognition of 
the dignity and worth of the individual. This 
is a fundamental American concept, and as 
such, an indigenous part of our American 
heritage. 

At the same time, we know that individu- 
als cannot grow or develop in isolation. In 
their neighborhoods, in their communities, 
in their responsibilities to political and gov- 
ernmental organization, they must learn to 
work together. Each must learn to recognize 
the importance, the viewpoints, and the con- 
tribution of his neighbor, first as a person, 
then as a citizen. This is basic to the working 
out of any community purpose or govern- 
mental goal. 

The small discussion group is a funda- 
mental unit in the functioning of our Ameri- 
can democracy. The members, both individu- 
ally and collectively, embody our American 
heritage in action. It is not possible to realize 
the full potentialities of such a group by con- 
centrating on subject matter alone. The 
American heritage is not an intellectual or 
academic issue for these people. The Ameri- 
can spirit lives in them as individuals and 
will become effective in action only as they 
learn to make it so. 

Learning to do that, we believe, begins 
with the understanding gained from actual 
experience in working with neighbors on a 
common project. Friendly discussion, the 
give-and-take of ideas and experience related 
to the fundamental values of our American 
heritage, as embodied in its basic literature, 
provides an ideal opportunity. It is an op- 
portunity which can only be fulfilled if its 
challenge is recognized and acknowledged. 

The American Heritage Project is much 
more than a “book discussion program’ in 
the ordinary sense. It is a means whereby to- 
day's Americans can rediscover the greatness 
of their living heritage from the past. And 
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NAUGURATION DAY 
of our nation, a moment in which the 
omplishments and failures of the 
vast seem to be eclipsed by the present, which glows 
with faith and hope for the future. This is no 


a unique moment in the his- 


tory 


roles and acc 


nromise of easy triumph but a challenge to face 
what lies ahead with determination and selfless de- 
yotion to our com n cause. 
This mood was evident in the televised parts of 
inaugural ceremony. Here was no beaming 
nn, responsibility-cénscious Presi- 
States of America. There were 
ers during the brief inaugural 
chief executive began his first 
th another ‘‘private prayer of my 
countless private prayers also 
vearts of millions who watched 


Ike” but the so 


of the 


“History has its sad and difficult moments, too, 
is when Mr. Truman faced his last hour as Presi- 
dent. Perhaps it was softened a bit for him, as it 
was for the television audience, to find Ex-President 
Hoover sitting right behind him—evidence of life 
and usefulness that lie ahead. 

Significant events in history are usually stirring 

the audience as well as to the participants. Today's 
noontide event breathed a plea for and a promise 
of cooperation—cooperation with each other, with 
those of differing ideas and manners and customs, 
with those of other peoples and nations. ... In 

act, one sensed a conviction on the part of our 
leaders that only through cooperation, through 
some means of getting along together, could any 
mstructive action result. 

What an important matter this getting along 
together can be! It can begin right at home, and 
go to any lengths, in any direction. It makes life 
pleasant for family and friends, it smooths over 
the little irritations of daily routines, and eases 
rough spots on the job. It goes beyond the personal 
circle, making for accord and congeniality on the 
staff, and with various groups, so that the com- 
munity itself benefits. Cooperation is vital in larger 
groups, too. It is like a stone dropped into the 
enter of a wide, deep pool—first a small circle, 
then a larger one, and on and on and on until the 


last vast circle ripples to the edges of the water, 


embracing the w hole in a single unbroken ring 


The library world has many instances of coopera- 
hon whic h has overcome seemingly insuperable 
\ It has many more less dramatic, in which 
nply working together has made possible the 
¢ achievements which would otherwise ag 
een lost to the profession. Everyday, in the 
draries of the land, staff members are happier and 
the public is getting better service simply because 
ne art of getting along with each other is applied 
)the problems at hand. It is easy to see this work 
in the simplest situations; often it is harder to 
+ men that it is no less effective and necessary 
all the way to the top. 


FEBRUARY 1953 


By MDL 


One cooperative effort, begun on a small scale 
for practical purposes, has already had international 
results of at least professional significance. When 
the Southwestern Library Association opened its 
membership to six southwestern states and Mexico, 
surely no one envisioned the highly successful inter- 
national professional gathering that took place dur- 
ing Thanksgiving week last November when the 
testunsieen Library Association's biennial confer- 
ence was held in Mexico City 

Nor are the glowing accounts received on every 
hand from those who were present concerned pri- 
marily with the charm of the land south of our 
border, though all were unanimous in praise of its 
beauties. Yes, Mexico is fabulous with its wealth 


of history and art, its colorful traditions, its ae 


re 
1, “it ence 


scenery, all were agree but what a con 
Meetings were stimulating. exhibits were aioli 
well placed and presented, ‘the powers’ of both 
countries were made newly aware of a rich channel 
of cooperation, conference events ran smoothly 
(thanks to the vast amount of previous and cur- 
rent labor on the part of the local committee—as 
only those who have participated in similar efforts 
can appreciate), and librarians of both the United 
States and Mexico found that in a sharing of ideas 
and effort, no one simply gave, but all gained and 
were encouraged. 

The one tension that was felt during the confer- 
ence was one hanging over Mexico City itself, which 
was preparing for the inauguration of its new presi- 
dent a few days later. So much of Mexico’s history 
has been marked by revolution that no chances were 
taken, and soldiers were in evidence everywhere, 
often making transit from one place to another 
somewhat difficult, if not impossible. But no un- 
toward happenings were reported, and the change 
of government took place as scheduled. 


We couldn't help thinking today, as we watched 
the inaugural parade, how different were the 
preparations in the United States! For days, at 
least, Washington had been readying itself for 
nearly one million spectators bent on observation 
and participation rather than on ‘‘demonstration” or 
“incident.” They came to see not the overthrow of 
one government and the setting up of another, but 
the orderly transfer of the reins of a democratic 
government from one elected leader's hands to 
another's. The occasion was fraught not with 
danger and fear but with excitement and hope. It 
stirred our hearts and renewed our faith in the 
ideals and standards of our land 


Can we not share this hope and faith with others, 
at the same time learning from their differing cul- 
tures and history? Perhaps the library world can 
continue to provide possibilities for such efficacious 
results. Already those who experienced Southwest- 
ern’s Mexican meeting are urging consideration of 
Mexico City as the site of the 1954 American Library 
Association conference. Is not this in the spirit of 
President Eisenhower's plea for unity of the free 
world ? 
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THE SPECIAL 
LIBRARIAN ~«« 


INFORMATION SOURCES 


_— FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS encom- 
passes many subjects. It includes labor eco- 
nomics and wage determination, the organizational 
structure of unions, and collective bargaining. Per- 
sonnel administration, employee training, and exec- 
utive development are also within this field. Other 
subjects usually included are labor education, social 
security, and man power utilization. These general 
subjects indicate some of the broad content areas of 
the field. The extent to which these areas have been 
developed in recent years is indicated by the fact 
that the Standard List of Subject Headings in In- 
dustrial Relations,’ compiled by the Committee of 
University Industrial Relations Librarians, lists over 
300 main headings. 

Libraries in industrial relations are of several 
types. The United States Department of Labor Li- 
brary and the libraries in some state departments of 
labor would be the major governmental libraries in 
this field. Libraries in the United States Federal 
Security Agency and Railroad Retirement Board, 
and those in the unemployment compensation or 
employment service divisions of some states could 
also be included. 

A second major type of library in this subject 
area is the group of specialized libraries in indus- 
trial relations centers or institutes at universities. 
These libraries in general have reference collections 
and bibliographic services developed to serve the 
research staffs of the centers, the faculty and stu- 
dents, and companies and unions. A “Directory of 
University Industrial Relations Schools and Cen- 
ters” appears in the pamphlet by J. Gormly Miller 
cited below. Not all the centers have specialized 
libraries, but the very existence of a center at a uni- 
versity would indicate that the university library 
probably collects some reference and research mate- 
rial in industrial relations. 

A fairly new development in industrial relations 
has been the establishment of special departmental 
libraries in the personnel or industrial relations de- 
partments of large companies. One indication of 
this trend is the fact that librarians from United 
States Steel Corporation, Ford Motor Company, 
Sears Roebuck and Company, International Har- 
vester Company, and other firms are now listed as 
members of the Industrial Relations Section, Social 
Sciences Division of Special Libraries Association. 

Many labor unions also have libraries. To men- 
tion just a few of these, there are the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, both in Washington; the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 


+ Librarian, Industrial Relations ( The University 


of Chicago 


nter, 


1 Princeton University, Industrial Relations 


1952. $2.50 
* Librarian, 


New York 


Section, 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
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LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
By Shirley F. 


Harper 7 


Workers of America, 
tional Ladies Garment 
York City. 
Several special collections on 
files of labor newspapers are als 
ous libraries. Among the libraries with special 
lections on labor history are the Department of | 
bor Library, and the John R. Commonns Library 
Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Historical Society 
large collection of current labor newspaper 
has undertaken an extensive microfilming progran 
The New York Public Library is also r 
labor newspapers. Several of the 
trial relations centers are colle 
papers, notably Illinois for both Amer 
eign materials and Harvard for European peri 
cals. The Committee of Universit 
lations Librarians is currently compili 
list of labor union periodicals which 
holdings of eighteen cooperating 
will indicate where files of each per 
able and where microfilms can be 
Finally, there are several public 
cially in cities like Milwaukee, Akror 
which have labor service departmer 
braries are active in the Joint Comn 
to Labor Groups of the Americar 
tion. The publications of this groug 
of the types of service these librar 
These, then, are some of the 
public librarian can find specialize 
industrial relations. 
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Hazel C. Benjamin. Sixth edition, July 195 
42p. $1 
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bor Groups, ALA. Public Library Service 
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Newark, Chicago. American Library Ass 
28p. 
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__—. A Trade Union Library, 1949, prepared 
by Hazel C. Benjamin. Fifth edition, June 1949. 
tl bibliographies listed above contain 
annotated references, arranged by subject, to ma- 
terial of recognized value in industrial relations. 
They are very useful both for selection of basic 
material and for reference work. In addition to 
the subject listings of material, each contains a 
section on reference and statistical sources, and 

list of periodicals. The first of the two also 


a 
Information and Research Or- 


contains a list of 

ganizations 

Cornell University. New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. Sources of In- 
formation on Union-Management Relations, by 
|. Gormly Miller. Extension Bulletin no. 4, 
1950. 34p. 10¢ 
This bulletin contains an excellent descriptive 
analysis of commercial services, as well as sec- 
tions listing “ Handbooks on Union-Management 
Relations,” surveys and analyses of collective bar- 
gaining agreements and work stoppages, “‘Peri- 
odicals and Indexes,” and “Organizations and 
Agencies.” This last section contains the list of 
university industrial relations schools and cen- 
*s mentioned above. A revised edition of this 
bulletin is now in preparation. 

Coman, Edwin T., Jr. Sources of Business Infor- 
mation. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949. 406p. 
Chapter 11, “The Human Factor—Industrial 
Relations 

Baker, Alton W’., and Franklin S. Rawson. Sources 
¢ Infor n on Personnel Management and 
Labor R Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Business Research, 1951. 
117p. 

ies Association. A Sources List ao} 
r Statistics. Revised edition. New 
67p. $1.75 

A guide to statistical series published by pri- 

vate research organizations as well as those com- 

piled by federal and state agencies. A new revi- 
sion is now being published. 

McCoy, Ralph E.. “Labor Union Periodicals for 

Public Libraries," Library Service to Labor 
ews-letter, V, no. 4, May-June 1952. 

An excellent guide which describes the struc- 
ture of labor organizations as well as listing the 
jor periodicals. Also describes indexes and 
liographies of labor periodicals. 


ma 
bib 


: Tools for the Teacher,’ reprinted from 
Education, April 1952. Reprint Series no. 15, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 704 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 10p. 10c 

This is particularly valuable for the public li- 
brary which serves a high school, as a guide to 
useful educational material. The article also 
mtains references to audio-visual materials on 
industrial relations. 

American Federation of Labor. Workers Education 
Bureau. Labor's Library, a bibliography for 
wade unionists, educators, writers, students, li- 
‘ratians. 724 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 
DC. 1952. 109p. 50c 

——.. Films for Labor, June 1951. 28p. 25 

Congress ot Industrial Organization, Department 
t Research and Education. Union Hall Boot 
eel. 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 

DC 1944, reprinted 1947. 24p. 10c 
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Films for Labor, and how to use them. 
November 1949. 24p. 25c 

Cornell University. New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. A Guide to Audio- 
Visual Materials in Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, a list of films, filmstrips, and recordings 
used by management, unions, and educators, by 
J. J. Jehring. Bulletin 22, Ithaca, New York, 
1952. 56p. 25¢ 


Directories, Indexes, Reference Handbooks 


DIRECTORIES 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Directory of Labor 
Unions in the United States. Bulletin no. 980. 
Washington D.C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1950. 67p. 25c 

This is an alphabetical listing of national and 
international unions, giving officers, member- 
ship figures, and the names of periodicals pub- 
lished, for each union 

International Labor Directory, New York, Claridge 
Publishing Corporation, 1950. 864p. 

This directory lists national and international 
unions, and for some of them also lists locals, 
with the address of the headquarters and the 
names of officers. It also lists some foreign 
unions, federal labor offices, trade union radio 
stations, etc. A new edition of this directory is 
in preparation. 

Dickerman, Marion, and Ruth Taylor. Who's Who 
in Labor. New York, Dryden Press, 1946. 480p. 

Industrial Relations Research Association. Mem- 
bership Directory, October, 1949. Champaign, 
Illinois, 704 S. Sixth St. 137p. 

This directory is the best source for informa- 
tion on research people and company representa- 
tives in this field. For each member, age, major 
positions, research, and fields of interest are 
given. 

Directories of company people in personnel or 
industrial relations work are particularly hard to 
find. State or local industrial relations associations, 
chambers of commerce, associations of training 
directors, or chapters of the National Association 
of Suggestion Systems or the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, are usually the best 
sources for information of this kind. Some of these 
publish directories or membership lists. 


INDEXES 


Labor-Personnel Index. Detroit, Michigan, Infor- 
mation Service, Inc., 10 West Warren. July 
1950-mim. $24.75 per year. 

This fairly new index is the only one which 
specifically covers the field. It is published in 
loose leaf form with new pages sent out twice a 
month. The volume is divided into 20 subject 
sections and in addition has a specific subject 
index which refers to articles by section and page 
numbers. A brief annotation is given for each 
item indexed. About 135 periodicals are in- 
dexed, including many labor papers. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOKS 


Several lists of reference books appear in the 
sources cited above under “Bibliographies and 
Guides to the Literature,” therefore it seems un- 
necessary to repeat them here. The Princeton bib- 
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liographies in particular are useful as guides to 
reference books because they are kept up to date 


by periodic revision. 


Lists of current Publications 


The Monthly Labor Review, published by the 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (United 
States Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


25, D.C. $6.25 per year) has a regular section 
called “Publications of Labor Interest’’ which is 
very useful in selecting pamphlet and reprint mate- 
rial. The Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
(Cornell University, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New York. 
Quarterly, $4 per year) has a similar section called 
“Recent Publications.” A more selective listing of 


recent articles, books, and pamphlets is published 


monthly by the Library of the New York State 


School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 


University. This is called Industrial and Labor 


Relations Abstracts and Annotations, and is avail- 


able free from the school. In addition, the Month- 
ly Catalog of the Superintendent of Documents, the 
monthly list of “Publications of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics,’ (free from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics), and the Vertical File Service Catalog, 


are all useful in selecting material 


MAJOR AGENCIES PRODUCING 
MATERIAL RELATED TO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Research Organizations 


UNIVERSITY INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTERS 
AND INSTITUTES. 


Because the pamphlet by J. Gormly Miller, 
Sources of Information on Union-Management Re- 
lations, has a list of these centers, it seems unneces- 
sary to repeat it here. Most of the research work of 
these centers appears in scholarly books, articles, or 
monographs, however some popularized informa- 
tion has been published in recent years. A notable 
example of this is the series of Popular Pamphlets 
published by the Institute of Industrial Relations 
at the University of California. These pamphlets 
are intended for general readers in offices, plants, 
or schools, and present information on industrial 
problems clearly and briefly. Each is based on the 
research done in the specific area discussed. The 
titles of pamphlets thus far issued in this series 
are listed below. All are available from the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, California Hall, Berkeley 4, California, or 
from the Business Administration-Economics Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 24, California, at 25 cents per 





copy. 


Collective Bargaining, by Edgar L. Warren and 


Irving Bernstein. 


Making Grievance Procedures Work, by Abbot 


Kaplan. 


Pensions Under Collective Bargaining, by William 


Goldner 


Employing the Seriously Impaired, by Robert D. 


Melcher. 
Wages: an Introduction, by H. M. Donty. 
Strikes, by William Goldner 
Hours of Work, by William Goldner. 


Productivity, by Peter O. Steiner and W. Goldner. 
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The Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
at the University of Illinois publishes a monthh 
bulletin throughout the school year entitled a 
Management Relations, a list 
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factions ters w 
may be useful for public libraries. Most 
centers now distribute reprints of articles writ 
by their staff members, in reprint series, Alth 
many of these are scholarly articles in labor 
nomics, industrial sociology, or related fields 
would therefore be too techni 
reader, some of them may be useful in a publ, 
library collection. Many of these reprints are po 
listed in the Vertical File Service 





Public Affairs Information Servii Most 
centers also have publication lists whict 
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as books, pamphlets, and reprints, material suct 
proceedings of conferences or workshops i 
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OTHER RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


A list of the major research orga 
concentrate at least part of their work in 
relations is given in the Princeton bibliograpt 
The Office Library of an Industrial Re ns I 
tive, 1951, pages 33-35 
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publish organizing and educational 
some research materials. Many 
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various training materials. Most of these 
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HILDREN’S BOOKS and an up-and-coming bak- 
C ery have brought about a seeming miracle. On 
December 13, 1952, Van de Kamp’s Bakeries be- 
came sponsors in Seattle, Washington, for the tele- 
vision series Telaventure Tales produced by Gloria 
Chandler for KING-TV and now available on kine- 
photos for use on any television station in the 
United States. On that day the Howdy Doody pro- 
gram, formerly carried on KING-TV at 5 on Friday 
afternoons went off the air in that area to give place 
to a program devoted entirely to good books for 
youngsters—proof that television providing good 
books through an imaginative sponsor can be a 
dynamic force for stimulating reading among young 
people. 

The day that Van de Kamp’s took over sponsor- 
ship of the series, posters advertising the program 
and carrying the Van de Kamp name and trademark 
appeared not only in the company’s retail outlets 
but also on bulletin boards of all schools and li- 
braries in Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Bremerton, and 
in King and Pierce counties. No single school or 
library official raised a question about the commer- 
cial sponsorship. Van de Kamp’s, believing in the 
value of books, arranged for anybody buying a 
chocolate cake for that week-end to get with it a 
list of good books for Christmas and winter reading 
for youngsters from four to fifteen. 

The twelve programs in the Telaventure Tales 
series are now available not only on film for gen- 
eral television use but also for nonair projection in 
shools and libraries for storytelling hours and 
teacher-training workshops. Each publisher repre- 
sented on the series has a print of his program for 
loan On request to schools and libraries. The au- 
thors represented on the series and their publishers 
(to whom requests should be addressed) are: 

Jim Kjelgaard—Holiday House 

Beverly Cleary and Carolyn Haywood—Morrow 

Clyde Robert Bulla and Glenn Balch—Crowell 

(2 programs) 

Frances Frost—W hittlesey House 

The American Heritage Series—Aladdin 

Katherine Wigmore Eyre—Oxford 

Elizabeth Coatsworth—Macmillan 


Edgar and Ingri Parin d'Aulaire and Marguerite 


de Angeli—Doubleday (2 programs) 
Laura Ingalls Wilder—Harper 
Andrew Lang—Longmans Green 
tate Library Newsletter, a new quarterly multi- 
graphed bulletin which will carry reports on Na- 
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tional Association of State Libraries business, re- 
ports of projects under way in each state, news of 
personnel in state libraries, and general news from 
all states relative to state library activities, is avail- 
able by subscription to nonmembers of the associa- 
tion for $1 from Helene Rogers, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization has released a catalog of re- 
cordings of ethnographic and folklore music as part 
of its series entitled “Archives of Recorded Music.” 
The new catalog is entitled “Collection Musée de 
l'Homme’” and can be obtained through the Colum- 
bia University Press, at $1 per copy. 

Under the auspices of the Public Utilities Section 
of the Special Libraries Association, a library con- 
sultants booth was maintained at the American Gas 
Association's annual convention at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, with 8,000 registered delegates. Ex- 
perienced librarians from member companies of- 
fered assistance on how to start, build, and main- 
tain libraries and information centers for the use of 
gas utility companies. 

Ww HH H 

“Sharing Library Service,” an article by librar- 
ian Anne Maxville which appeared in the January 
Journal of Nursing, sheds new light on the problem 
of the library which needs a professional librarian 
but can only afford to engage the librarian half 
time. It is the story of two schools of nursing in 
Rhode Island which, by sharing a librarian, im- 
proved their library services yet stayed within their 
budgets. 

WNYC, New York City’s municipal radio sta- 
tion, has planned for the week of March 8 to 15 a 
festival of books similar to its established broad- 
cast festivals of music, art, plays, opera, and Shake- 
speare. Regular program features during the week 
will be devoted to tie-ins with books, the pleasures 
and profits of reading, and aspects of publishing, 
writing making, and selling of books. 

THE CHELIFERS EX Lipris 


I've told you to stay off that stamp pad! 


(Continued n page 456) 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 455) 

This month marks the debut of a new quarterly 
journal, Notes on Printing & Graphic Arts, de- 
signed as a medium of exchange and information 
for those working in the fields of printing, book 
design, calligraphy, typography, and the graphic 
arts. The publication is edited by Rollo G. Silver, 
assistant professor of library science at Simmons 
College, assisted by Ray Nash of Dartmouth Col- 
lege’s department of art and archaeology and Rod- 
erick D. Stinehour, typographer and owner of the 
North Country Press, publishers of the new jour- 
nal. 

Ve te te 


The Brooklyn Public Library announces passage 
by the Brooklyn Board of Estimate of a 1953 budg- 
et with $552,000 earmarked for construction of a 
building to house its 51-year-old New Utrecht 
Branch. The new branch will serve the 225,000 
people of the Bensonhurst community of Brooklyn. 
The circulation of the old New Utrecht branch, 
now operating in limited quarters, has increased 48 
per cent in the last five years. 


From Pie Dufour’s A La Mode, 
Picayune New Orleans State 


in The Times- 
‘, September 28, 1952: 


RETIREMENT OF THE CHAMPION 


The end an era in research in the field of 
Louisiana history has arrived. Miss Marguerite 
Renshaw of Tulane’s Howard-Tilton library has 
retired. 

If you want to know what that means, ask the 
popular writers of books like John Chase, Bob 
Tallant, Harnett Kane, and hundreds of others too 
numerous to name. 

If you want to know what that means, ask 
scholars who have prepared carefully documented 
books and papers on Louisiana over the past 35 
or more years. 

If you want to know what that means ask the re- 
search department of movie studios who frequently 
consulted Miss Renshaw for help, perhaps on a tune 
of a Louisiana folksong or a French expression 
current in New Orleans in the 1840s or some points 
of costume, etc. 

But if you really want to know what Miss Mar- 
guerite Renshaw’'s retirement means ask the thou- 
sands of students who have been helped in their 
researches down the years. 

Better still, ask Dr. Garland E. Taylor, director 
of libraries at Tulane. That's what I did. 

Miss Renshaw is one of the recognized experts 
in the literature of Louisiana in addition to being 
an excellent general reference librarian, Dr. Tay- 
lor told me. 

It may be safely said that less than a handful of 
carefully documented books has been produced on 
Louisiana in the past 35 years without her con- 
siderable contribution to the authors. 

Miss Renshaw has a tremendous perceptive im- 
agination; she has a way of finding things and 
turning up material that the researcher himself 
hadn't even dreamed existed. She has a way of 
fitting her experience into the immediate problem 
of study so as to open up new avenues of approach 
to the researcher. 

Her cheerful patience and self-effacing modesty 
endeared her to all with whom she worked. It is 
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The Farragut High School 
set up its own student art gui 


that would advertise library servi 


throughout the year. The head 
‘Put the Pieces of This Puzzl 
Have the Library, 
World.” The display is a jigs 
number one showing a picture 
in various sports, piece numbe 
adventurer, and so on. In the 
corner of the board is the maste 
the pieces in their proper plac« 


r 


Most Versatile 


Ss 


they have book titles appropriate 


they represent, rather than pictures 


“You Can Not Hide- 


Let’s 


Face 


Me” was the theme of a Religious Emph 
library display designed by a library sce 
dent at Nebraska State Teachers Colleg 
ground of the display board was black cre 
with letters and a replica of the Bible 


white construction paper. 


On the table in 


the display board were exhibited — books 


Bible, Man and God; Mr. Jone 
and What Then 1s Christianity? 


et the Master 
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Reference Book Check List 


+, American Society for Testing Materials. 
Filty-Year Index to A.S.T.M. Te chnical Pape rs and 
Reports, 1898-1950. Philadelphia, American Soci- 
ay for Testing Materials, 1952. 207p. 

>) BACHMAN, GEORGE W. Health Resources 

. the United States. Washington, Brookings In- 

stitution, 1952. 344p. $5. 

; BeeBy-THOMPSON, A. Oi@l-Field 
London, Technical Press, 1952. 15p. $2.95. 

4. BtuM, DaNtEL. Great Stars of the Ameri- 
can Stage. New York, Greenberg, 1952. 152p. 
$7.50. 

5. The Boy Mechanic. New 
Mechanics, 1952. 312p. $2.95. 

6. CARLYLE, MARGARET, ed. 
4 1947-1948. 


Atlas. 


York, Popular 
Documents on In- 
sernational Affair London, Oxford, 
1952. 878p. $14. 

7. Costin, W. C. and J. STEVEN WATSON. 
The Law and Working of the Constitution; Docu- 
ments, 1660-1914. London, Adam and Charles 
Black, 1952. 2v. $19. 

g. DrjKMAN, M. J. Hevea. Coral Gables, Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, 1951. 329p. $6. 

9. DURANT, JOHN and Otto BETTMANN. Pic- 

) History of American Sports from Colonial 
to the Present. New York, A.S. Barnes, 
280p. $10. 

10. EckerEN, Betty Lois and VIVIAN FISHEL. 
500 Live Ideas for the Grade Teacher. Evanston, 
Illinois, Row, Peterson, 1952. 320p. 

ll. Foper, EuGENE. Woman's Guide to Eu- 
rope. New York, David McKay, n.d. 456p. $3.95. 

12. Gupin, ELIZABETH, ed. Tour and Shop. 
Philadelphia, Livingston, 1952. 168p. $2. 

13. HEFFNER, RicHARD D. A Documentary 
History of the United States. Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1952. 287p. $3. 

14. HousMAN, JOHN E., ed. 
Ballads. New York, Barnes and 
2148p. $2.50. 

15. Iz, FanirR and H. C. Hony. An English- 
Turkish Dictionary. London, Oxford, 1952. 51@p. 
$8.50, 

16. LEonTiIEF, WassiLy and others. Studies in 
the Structure of the American Economy. New 
York, Oxford, 1953. 561p. $11. 

17. McManon, HELEN. 
New York, Bookman Associates, 
$3.50. 

_ 18. Mish, CuHartes C. English Prose Fiction, 
1000-1640, 1641-1660 (in two parts). Charlottes- 
ville, Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, 1952. $1. (each). 


British Popular 
Noble, 1952. 


Criticism of Fiction. 
1952. 189p. 
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NEEL CHENEY 


Morris. The Golden 
New York, Simon 


19. PARKER, BERTHA 
Treasury of Natural History. 
and Schuster, 1952. 216p. $5. 

20. Pytes, THomas. Words and Ways of 
American English. New York, Random, 1952. 
310p. $3.50. 

21. ROSSOFE, 
School Library. 
70c. 

22. Rue, ELoise and Errit LAPLENTE. 
ject Headings for Children's Materials. 
American Library Association, 1952. 

23. STEVENSON, ROBERT 
New York, Crowell, 1952. 300p. $5. 

24. STUBER, STANLEY I. The Christian Reader. 
New York, Association Press, 1952. Sl4p. $4.75 

25. Unesco. International Repertory of So- 
cial Science Documentati n Centre Paris, 
Unesco. 1952. 44p. 50: 


Your 
1952. 


MARTIN Using 
New York, Wilson, 


High 
75p. 


Sub- 
Chicago, 
149p. $4. 


Music in Mexico. 


Library Work with Children and 
Young People 


A high school librarian has written Using Your 
High School Library™, a small manual to illustrate 
his thesis that information on library tools should 
be given to students in terms of a series of typical 
reference assignments. He intends to give the ap- 
propriate reference tools for each question and only 
the applicable information from each. Well, let’s 
take the first question: Bing Crosby, “'a topic in 
biography.” The author explains the card catalog 
in an interesting way and employs well chosen 
illustrations. Then he proceeds to the Readers’ 
Guide. So far, so good. But his next citation is to 
Current Biography, to which he devotes about a 
page, neglecting to mention that if the student had 
consulted all the issues of the Readers’ Guide, as 
instructed, he would have found the Current Biog- 
raphy reference along with the other magazine 
articles. If he felt it necessary to call attention to 
the special features of Current Biography, he could 
have singled it out in discussing information found 
in the Readers’ Guide. Next comes Who's Who in 
America. All right, but he can’t help bringing 
in Who's Who, Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
Dictionary of American Biography, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors, and Junior Book of Authors, none 
of which include Bing at this writing. So what 
have you got? A little unit on sources of bio- 
graphical information, well illustrated and well 
written, four sources listing Bing, five not. It’s all 
right by me, but it just isn’t what he claimed to do. 

Other units are on guided missiles, India (1 must 
check to see what Webster's Geographical Diction- 
ary, listed under has on India that the 
encyclopedias cited do not have), labor and labor 
unions, a really tough one. For the last, he men- 
tions, among other titles, the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, describing it as not too helpful to 
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the average high school reader because of its schol- 
arly language. I’m only trying to prove that Mr. 
Rossoff, in spite of his fine intentions, has done 
what too many of us reference librarians have been 
doing all these years-—brought in too many titles 
for a particular question—in his honest effort to 
teach the student to use the library to its fullest. 


His units on preparing the report, the problems 
of young people (personality, careers, colleges), 
choosing a book to read, building a home library, 
and an achievement test in library skills, are all 
interesting and informative, and should be most 
useful to school librarians—and students. 

One guide which has earned the undying grati- 
tude of reference librarians is the well wrought 
card catalog, the result of careful thought and con- 
tinuous re-examination of catalogers. A new tool, 
intended to improve its usefulness to children from 
the elementary through the junior high school level 
in both school and public libraries is Subject Head- 
ings for Children’s Materials,” designed so that 
the mastery of the children’s catalog will be a step 
on the road to the understanding and use of the 
adult catalog in future years. It is based on a study 
of children’s preferences, on courses for the first 
nine grades of school, on an examination of stand- 
ard tools in use, and on the results of a question- 
naire to school library supervisors, children’s de- 
partments in public libraries, curriculum specialists, 
children’s catalogers, and library school faculties. 
It further recognizes the developmental needs of 
children. Granting the validity of the oft-repeated 
phrase, ‘changing curriculum,” the inevitable 
changing of children’s preferences, and the chang- 
ing terminology to reflect current interests and 
enthusiasms, like “developmental needs,” it would 
seem that this would commit catalogers to a con- 
stantly changing catalog to meet changing needs. 
Surely the devil will find no idle hands among 
them. They will be busy writing in the wide 
margins provided on each page of the list to take 
care of new headings, e.g., guided missiles, which 
is not included. 


Words Are Guided Missiles 


Words are wonderful things and Thomas Pyles 
in his regretfully and regrettably (for reference 
librarians) undocumented Words and Ways of 
American English™ demonstrates admirably his be- 
ginning sentence, ‘““The language of America, like 
America herself, has had a vigorous and interesting 
growth.”” He has made use of Mencken (Winchell 
M61), Krapp’s The English Language in Amer- 
ica, Kurath (Winchell M64). D.A.E. (Winchell 
MG0), Mathew’s Dictionary of Americanisms, and 
many monographs and articles from American 
Speech, Dialect Notes, and Publications of the 
American Dialect Society. He feels that our respect 
for linguistic authoritarians has been just as great 
as that which we have shown for the political, eco- 
nomic, and moral overseers who play so conspicuous 
a role in our national life. Of course he cites many 
examples of our genius for word-making, and at 
the same time our surrender of small, individual 
liberties for the sake of an ideal ‘‘of potential lin- 
guistic equalitarianism similar to the potential op- 
portunity of the humblest lad to sit in the seats 
of the mighty provided that he guides his career 
by the proper set of precepts.’’ This is a most 
stimulating account, happily with an appended 
index of words and phrases—AAA to zweiback. 
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Also happy is the combination of authors 
An English-Turkish Dictionary ™ by an Englishmar 
and a Turk, each with a ees ige of the other 
language. A companion volume to their Turk, 
English Dictionary (Winchell M494). jt 
piled mainly with a view to the need 
students, since “for every English-speal 
wishing to learn Turkish ther 
Turks wishing to learn English 
day idioms and phrases in 
words, omits synonyms and technica 
than those which any educat 
pected to know. It follows the 1 
bet adopted in 1928, has an excell 











for its up-to-dateness, recency, and authority 
recommended for use by English-speaking studep 
in conjunction with the Turkish-English 


Ballads, Fiction and the Criticism 
of Fiction 





The Life, Literature, and Thought Library q 
to present in attractive form English texts whi 
have not only intrinsic literary merit but wi 
also valuable as manifestations of the spirit 
periods in which they were written. A recer 
dition to the series is British Popular Ballads™ 
reduction of Child's famous original work 


which all the texts and much of the intr 
matter prefixed to the individua lads | 
chosen, making it a good purchas 





ies unable to afford the larger work, or for | 
purchase. A glossary contains Scots 
English words the meaning of which is not 
from their context. Classified under relig 
supernatural, historical, love, etc., prefaced by 
40-page introduction, and with a select bibliog 
raphy at the end, it is an attractive anthology f 
students and the general reader 

Though Mish’s English Prose I 
and 1641-1660" is ‘basic ally 
arrangement of Esdaile (Winchell R323) 


piler has added some new titles and editions 
omitted a few titles which Esdail 1 as fi 
tion and Mish does not. The check list is ir 
to “pierce the gloom surrounding the f 
early and later Stuart periods both 
what was produced in this century from wi 
peared in others, and by giving a synopt 
year by year.” It should be valuable in coll 
university libraries, as should Criticism of 
which is a study of trends in the Atlantic M 
1857-1898, the latter particularly for its register 
858 reviews and critical essays, giving 
reviewers when it has been possible 
them. The author feels that the contributors t 
magazine of high literary standards have 
“consistent attempt to dignify the novel as a it 
erary form, to make it worthy, as Howells puts 


of the consideration of mature readers 
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The Christian Reade: 


Mature readers who are Christian 
pleasure in The Christian Reader 
devotional classics from the first to 





century, together with name, sou! and 
and use indexes, the latter intended to 
the reader to use the volume for daily 
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living, personal peaplcation, fon ganitie nse ~¥ i 
mass communication use. : ne compiler ee s 
hat through the devotional literature, one may rise 
pe Jenominationalism and ‘“‘creedalism’’ and 
she church universal where a sense of spiritual 
rion has existed throughout its history. This point 
— recommend the volume for school 


above 


f view should 


and public libraries 


Science and Technology 


The discussion continues to rage over science 
but surely no one will object to 
the scientists’ efforts to record bibliographically 
what they have published, e.g. the time-saving 
Fitty-Year Index t A.S.T.M. Technical Papers and 
Reports 1898-1950,' with its author index, subject 
ndex, list of special technical publication series, 
lst of compilations of standards, and list of sym- 
sosiums and topical discussions, in small but clear 


versus religion, 


Nor will they object to the factual account of 
personnel, facilities, and services available 
in Health Resources in the United States,’ 

» its many valuable statistical tables, all in- 
tended as a basis for further study, not as a solu- 
tion to health problems 

Two volumes are so highly specialized that they 
will be useful only in special libraries or special 
lections on two highly necessary resources in 
the modern world—oil and rubber. Ov! Field 

2 includes world maps, statistics and_ brief 
bibliography. Hevea* records thirty years of re- 
search in the Far East on the growing of rubber, 
with many bibliographical references, illustrations 
and tables. 

More profusely illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and diagrams is The Boy Mechanic,’ a 
mmpletely revised and enlarged edition of a well- 
known handbook giving more than 500 projects for 
the young craftsman. It looks just like its papa, 
Popular Mechanic 
Also for young people is The Golden Treasury 
* Natural History,” which draws upon the Basic 
Science Education Series for its more than 500 color 
plates, with text by a prolific writer of science 
books for children. She says the “book makes the 
reader's experiences with nature much more mean- 
ingful,” a phrase which sticks in my craw, though 
the text itself is written in an interesting style for 
young people 


Music and Stage 


Masic in Mexico ® is the first history of Mexican 
music from Aztec times to the present, and contains 
an excellent bibliography, many musical examples, 
and a name and place index, together with a chro- 
nology. It is well organized. 

The same cannot be said for Great Stars of the 
American Stage,‘ whose full-page portraits and 
smaller photographs of 150 stars from childhood 
‘0 footlights suffers from having no clear statement 
{the compiler’s criteria for inclusion. The com- 
piler, a great scrapbook keeper, simply says that he 
loves the “children called actors. I love them all.” 
But we must assume that he selected the ones he 
considered greatest, fished out his pictures, and 
appended short biographical sketches whose ref- 
rence value is lessened by the omission of bibli- 
ogtaphy and complete list of plays performed, and 
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also by the fact that some of them are printed on 
pages with such narrow margins that part of the 
text is difficult to read. Because the volume has 
both the charm and the shortcomings of a scrap- 
book, it will be useful in a theater collection and in 
a browsing room for people who like to see baby 
pictures of stars, but hardly warrants inclusion in 
a general reference collection. 


Documents That Made History 


Available in both stiff back and paper bound 
editions, A Documentary History of the United 
States** includes texts from The Declaration of 
Independence (‘‘When in the course of human 
events ...”) to The Marshall Plan, ("I need not 
tell you, gentlemen, that the world situation is very 
serious’). It will not replace Commager (Wéin- 
chell V117) for reference use, but because of the 
running commentary and good selection of texts, 
it is a worth-while addition to a public or school 
library collection. 

For a time when the world situation was very 
serious, Documents on International Affairs, 1947- 
1948 ° is intended to illustrate the first volume of 
the Survey of International Affairs series, for as 
Toynbee remarks in the preface, ‘While it is true 
that the publication of documents does not make 
the writing of histories superfluous, it is equally 
true that the documentary resources on which his- 
torical narrative has been based do not lose their 
value because something has been made of them.” 
Carefully edited and indexed and citing sources, it 
is, all in all, a very sobering collection. 

The editors of The Law and Working of the 
Constitution; Documents, 1660-1914" claim two 
novel features—descriptive rather than critical com- 
mentary, and a selection from more varied sources, 
correspondence, commission reports, novels, memo- 
randa, etc., since they subscribe to the idea that the 
British Constitution is not written down in books 
but is flexible in the sense of being found in the 
minds and practice of each generation. As a result, 
the volumes are both significant and interesting. 

So incomplete that the result looks somewhat in- 
congruous is the International Repertory of Social 
Science Documentation Centres,” intended as a 
companion to Unesco’s 1951 Selected Inventor) 
of Periodical Publicatic ns of Docu mentation j 
Social Sciences. Since the information was col- 
lected by mailed questionnaires, it varies in com- 
pleteness for the few centers included, but it at- 
tempts to show in addition to directory informa- 
tion, the subjects covered, the services and the pub- 
lications. The preface, which describes in a most 
general way the work of Unesco’s Department 
of Social Sciences, states that it is hoped that a 
second volume may cover the countries hitherto 
omitted and contain supplementary information 
concerning countries already included. Librarians 
will join in that hope, for we are well aware of 
the present difficult state of social science docu 
mentation. 

Studies in the Structure the American Econ- 
omy™ is a formidable array of the results of the 
Harvard Economic Research Project for the past 
four years. It deals with the theoretical and em- 
pirical implementation of input-output analysis. 
The basic data contained in the many tables and 
charts will be of reference value. 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Display for the Month 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK AT MIssissipP! STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A student in library science at Mississippi State 
College for Women designed this display for Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week. Silver paper was used as 
the background against which the Bible, captioned 
“The Book to Live By,” is displayed as the central 


“Bo-ard! Romance Limited” was the Valentine 
display of the library of the Washington High 
and Elementary Schools in East Chicago, Indiana. 
Appropriate book jackets from romantic teen-age 
fiction were exhibited against a gray background 
and bordered by the band at top and the bright 
pink railroad engine and coaches at bottom, with 
hearts and cupids scattered through the display. 


INDIANA VALENTINE DISPLAY 


theme. Surrounding it, with book jackets t 
trate each category, are names in black d 
ters to indicate the wide range of n 

come from the Bible—biographies 
parables, stories, law 





Erie BROTHERHOOD EXHIBIT 


The “Brotherhood for '52” library display 
designed by the art instructor and pupils of the 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Technical High School in 0b 
servation of Brotherhood Week and Negro Histon 
Week. Sheets of newsprint were pinned over th 
bulletin board as background. The design itselt 
was made from cut-outs, very little paint being 
used. On a royal blue paper globe were pasted con 
tinents in bright chartreuse. The three figur 
also made of cut-outs, using bright hues of orange 
red, yellow, and green. 


Mary Dieterich, reference librarian of Iowa State 
Teachers College Library, sends us this quote from 
“Magazine Notes” in Bulletin of Bibliograpt 
January-April 1951. No Comment: ‘Correct Eng 
lish has been discontinued. Smoke is temporafil) 
suspended.” 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


HE DECEMBER ISSUE OF Top of the News has 
T just reached my desk and I find it an interest- 
ing and excellent copy to peruse. It is especially 
helpful for those of us who are speculating on our 
choices for the Newbery-Caldecott Awards. Many 
of us make our selections largely by “feel” and I 
still believe that this method has merits. Neverthe- 
less, there are more scientific bases on which to 
choose. In this area, Top of the News has many 
helpful suggestions. 

The lead article by Will Lipkind is a rich store 
of ideas on the picture book. He contrasts deftly 
the picture book and the illustrated story. ‘To make 
a real picture book,” says he, “the words and the 
pictures ought to fuse like two substances forming 
a chemical compound to produce the new property 
of telling the story together.” On the other hand, 
in judging the illustrated story, the text may be 
evaluated separately; the pictures must be subordi- 
nated to the text.” 

Elizabeth Groves’ article, “Quest for a Newbery 
Award Winner,” analyzes the past recipients and 
then presents her creed for selecting the most dis- 
tinguished children’s books of any year. It is a 
fine creed of which she can truly say, ‘Yes, select- 
ing a children’s book worthy of the Newbery Medal 
demands courage, and vision and a desire to keep 
faith with those most vitally concerned, the chil- 
dren themselves. Let me seek a book that can be 
considered a true ‘legacy’ for the spirit as well as 
for the mind, one that will appeal to and interest 
the questing child of 1953 and the child of the 
years to come.” 

Be sure to read this issue of Top of the News 
even though the voting date for the awards is now 
past! 


The Children Have Their Say 


Yes, indeed, it is Newbery-Caldecott time again! 
A time when each of us gathers about us those 
books which have impressed us most and attempts 
to distill the essence of beauty and value from them. 

Last year I decided to allow my children to have 
a hand in choosing the best of 1951. I discussed 
with them the qualities of a good book—a good 
picture book (though not nearly so well as “Will” 
and Betty Groves did in TON) and summarized 
the terms of each award. I then explained the time 
element involved and showed them how to check 
the copyright of a book. We set aside a shelf on 
which the children could place the books they rated 
most highly. Each was allowed two votes—one for 
tach award. Susan Brown of the fourth grade de- 
signed a ballot box along the lines of Mr. Dawson's 
barn, which was perched on the card catalog. The 
tewatd for selecting the winners (or runners-up, 
# no one chose the actual winners) was an auto- 
graphed copy of the Newbery title. The height of 

*School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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interest in this project was keen and for a time I 
wondered if I could afford the number of auto- 
graphed copies I might have to purchase. But fate 
was kind to my pocketbook and four happy little 
girls received copies of Ginger Pye, autographed by 
Eleanor Estes and each footnoted delightfully with 
a little sketch. 

Early in December the children were already 
asking me about our 1952 shelf and when they 
would be able to cast their votes. So on January 
fifth, they started to put their favorites on a shelf 
labeled ‘Best Books of 1952’’ and Mr. Dawson's 
barn appeared once more atop the catalog. 


My Bétes Noires 


There is a group of “characters” that lurk on 
the fringe of my library world and leer at me in 
fiendish glee. They dare not step foot in the li- 
brary but it feels their influence nevertheless. I 
have kept them out to date but I know that my 
children associate freely with them on the outside 
and have trouble understanding why they are barred 
from the library and why J refuse their company. 
I have tried to give my reasons in as logical a way 
as possible and yet I always have a sense of failure. 
That is why I am soliciting help from other librar- 
ians. What do you do in this situation for I know 
you face it as frequently as I do? 

These bétes noires are the Bobbsey Twins, Nancy 
Drew, and the Hardy Boys. The children’s eyes 
fairly glow as they tell me about them—even my 
best readers. Why don’t I buy these books? Why 
won't I accept them when I am offered whole sets 
for the library? Why can’t they bring them to the 
library to read? Such questions beset me daily! 

Last fall I asked the teachers, particularly of the 
sixth grade, to allow me to help them select books 
to read aloud, for I had been distressed by some of 
the mediocre titles on which good reading time 
was being wasted. Cooperation was fine and one 
of our new sixth grade teachers read Amos Fortune, 
Freeman at my suggestion. The children were very 
impressed and even came to the library to tell me 
what a wonderful book it was, much to my satis- 
faction. But this satisfaction was short-lived! The 
next time Mr. ........ was in the library I asked 
what he would like to read next. “Oh,” said he, 
“One of the kids brought in a Nancy Drew and 
I'm reading that.” 

My latest encounter with these little brats has me 
really on the spot! A little girl brought me a 
Christmas present, beautifully wrapped, so that I 
knew that her mother had a hand in it. It was 
very evidently a book and I did not have long to 
wonder as to its title. Sue told me three different 
times during the last day of school, “It’s The Bobb- 
sey Twins in the Great West, Mrs. McGuire. I've 
heard children ask for these books and I really 
think you should have them in the library.” 

And now, dear, dear Beatrice Fairfax! I need 
help! Whatever shall I do? 

(Continued on page 463) 
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ly SEEMS TO US WORTHY OF REMARK that setting 
of a new circulation record for THE WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN coincides with the 
arrival of subscription orders from Tel Aviv, 
Athens, and Budapest. We've grown almost stead- 
ily since our first appearance in November 1914 as 
the 16-page give-away Walson Bulletin. Today, 
our slimmest issue is 64 pages, our largest 96 or 
more, and copies of the BULLETIN are sent to far 
corners of the globe. As for our new record, we 
think we cut a rather handsome figure—over 20,000 
circulation. 


Homer to Hemingway 


THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS: HOMER TO 
HEMINGWAY is the fifth and last in Asa Don 
Dickinson's series of annotated lists of best books. 
Readers will recall Dr. Dickinson for his work in 
librarianship at the University of Pennsylvania, at 
India’s University of the Punjab, and at Brooklyn 
College. During a long life his major vocation 
and avocation have been better reading. He has 
never been a partisan of “packaged” reading, i.e., 
prescribed titles selected by individuals or boards 
as “‘must’’ reading. His aim has been to let the 
reader make his own choice, but to help him by 
compiling and digesting for him the comments that 
hundreds of critics of many predilections have made 
about selected books. 

Dr. Dickinson’s new, definitive work includes 
critical comment on 3,000 books of 3,000 years 
(1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D.) selected on the basis of 
a consensus of expert opinion. Each author is dated 
and briefly identified, and his works are succinctly 
and often pungently described. THE WORLD'S 
BEST BOOKS is the ideal book to put in the hands 
of any reader whose interest reaches further than 
the latest best seller. 


American Book of Days 


Since it was first published in 1937, THE 
AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS has proved its 
value in serving scores of purposes. It is a big book 
describing in an entertaining manner one or more 
gala or memorable events that fall on each of the 
365 (or 366!) days of the year. The first edition 
was written by George W. Douglas, a newspaper 
editor, from notes he had compiled for his own 
use over a period of years. After a fourth printing, 
it was brought up to date by his daughter, Helen 
Douglas Compton, in 1948. A second printing of 
this revised edition is now available. It suggests a 
publicity tie-up and story for every day. In addi- 
tion, it is excellent Americana. 


New Valuable Findings 


As this is being written, well over a thousand 
serious students are devoting hours of research to 
their own highly specialized fields in colleges and 
universities. In 1953, as in 1952, they are con- 
tributing to human knowledge to be rewarded with 
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doctor's degrees. DOCTORAL DISS! RTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
1951-1952, just published, is the key to their a 
complishments, indicating where t 


are available and in what fi they ann 
(printed, typewritten, microfils etc.). It j 
compiled by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Har 
man for the Association of Res Lib 


that all may have access to new 
duplication of effort. This new 
tion lists 7.661 dissertations 


Correction 
Everyone knows that the 1952 revi iti 
the invaluable DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICA 
TION AND RELATIVE INDEX (t I 


published as a separate, at 


1951 edition) is published by the Forest | § 
does the writer who typed the 
ary “Lighthouse,” and full 


BUT, he was born and liv 

Lake Forest, Illinois, and his fit 
typed the word ‘Lake befor 
This is an apology, not an alibi. Ps 
doubtedly have an explanation 


Visitors 


Recent visitors to The Wilson (¢ y have i 
cluded Kenneth Cramer and Esther Klugiev 


Western Reserve Library School students, and | 
win Colburn, head of the processing department 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Statt 


Dorothy West, editor of ESSAY AND GEN 
ERAL LITERATURE INDEX and iate editor 
of THE STANDARD CATALOG SERIES, spok 
on the editing of Wilson Company publicat 
department of librarianship stu 
College in Scranton, Pennsylv: ( 
and addressed the New York City § | Librar 
ians Association on the same subject at its 
on January 17. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lig bthor 


Dickinson, Asa Don. THE Wor p's BEST 


Books: HOMER TO HEMINGWAY. $ 
DocToRAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1951-1952 


Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, 
comp. 19th edition. $5 


Douglas, George W. and Compton, Hele: 
Douglas. THE AMERICAN BooK 0! 
6 


n. § 


Days. 2nd printing revised edition. § 
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BULLETIN editor Marie D. Loizeaux showed If shopping is the sport that women love best, 


E her Kodachromes of Mexico at the Bloomfield, ~“ will enjoy Woman's Guide to Europe” which 
New Jersey, Fre¢ Public Library in January and ‘designed to make it possible for you to shop in 

conducted two all-day pu hlic relations institutes at Paris, dine out in Stockholm, or explore Istanbul 

eas the Freeport, New York, Public Library. . with the same assurance as if you were in your own 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER home town.” Chapters by various writers cover 


various subjects and countries, and if it seems a 
little frivolous for such grim times as these, perhaps 
it will furnish interesting social science documen- 
> epEcr ation a hundred years from now. For it does have 

7 : SPECIAL LIBRARIAN t | : 
ATIONS THE SPEC a great deal of significant information about na- 
RSITIES (Continued from page 454) tionalities, e.g., "The important thing to remember 


a a 8 
































hac ac- those mentioned above under “Bibliographies is that no Norwegian waiter, chauffeur, or beau- 
ertations ayn the Literature” are the Labor Edu- ‘ian is a menial. They do not appreciate being 
y appea ee ee a patronized by patrons flush with money.” Who 
: Fe Guide, published by the American Labor gpa Tae is 
rian Har tion Service, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, alors , 
raries. s per year), and the New letter of For those who can't get abroad and he oe a little 
oa ps ation Bureau, American Feder- money to spend at home, there is Tour and Shop,” 
po 724 9th Street, N.W., Washing- whi h lists mill and craft shops with brief informa- 
onthly, $1 per year), which contains — tion on their products, alphabetically under name of 
recent publications state, then city. A supplementary section gives 
points of interest and special events, so that the 
: unwilling husband on tour can watch the Sioux 
: Government Cdabeniion while his wife is in the Rosebud Arts 
SIFIC . es = States Government departments and — Shop in Rosebud, South Dako a -that 
ante aashtich ble statistical and informational ma- 14S, Providing he's there on the Fourth of July. 
ae terials in industrial relations. The primary agency Actually the two things don't combine too well and 
sie yr £ course 1 of Labor Statistics. It pub- the handbook is best considered as something to 
he “tie Monthly Labor Re view, a put in the glove compartment of a car when you 
acenen . b ny statistical reports. The go driving through the country, intending to spend 
ears nest publication list, called Pwé- some money 
nsciously f Labor Statistics (monthly, a 
st Press n its printed Fe ations and Live Ideas 
gists un- series ar urse listed in the Monthly Catatog. 
nphlet which would 8 a valuable In 500 Li Ideas tor the Grade Teacher™ there 
c anv collection is the Brief History of — are all sorts ‘ tricks, games, and things to make, 
Am Labor Movement, issued as Bulletin clearly described for teachers who feel a need for 
) of the Bureau (1950, 66p. 25c from the ideas that “add zest, variety and fun to subject 
nt Printing Office). matter and to play activities both in the classroom 
have in- livisions of the Department of Labor, and on the playground.’’ Arranged alphabetically 


ISIEWIC7 
and E 
tment of 





Bureau of Labor Standards, Women’s _ by title, it includes separate lists of where to write 
Apprenticeship Bureau, and Wage and _ for free materials and materials to save for handi- 
Divi sion also sublish a material. These crafts projects—like old electric light bulbs. 

' P F 








1 in the Mont Catalog, as can 
n the Census acon, Social Secur- 
ion, and congressional committees. 


» ai —- pi SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
te editor Rommercis Services LIBRARIES 


spoke 





Several commercial services are available which 





oa ; Continued from page 461) 
atiONS {0 ver labor law, collective bargaining and person- ( 2 oe 
arywood ne inistration. These are completely analyzed I F F ‘ 1953 
ary § ‘ , ; sar y 1 
"Lk : in the pamphlet by J. Gomly Miller, Sowrces of Caring to Live in 
iDrat- Inf ition on Labor-Management Relations. In - . 
meeting re Reap 3 oe Oeagtaneteas You will recall the fine list prepared last year by 
necting these would be needed only in larger l- : : 





Christine Gilbert and Jean Betzner to accompany 


ries in industrial communities. : : ; : 
the Combined Book Exhibit at the annual meeting 











———, 6 8B of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
An excellent new edition, rich in 1952 titles, is 
. - oe now available. It is called. “Learning to Live in 
CURRENT (RE FERENCE BOOKS 1953; Basic Relationships of Life’ and may be 
(Continued from page 459) secured from Thomas J. McLaughlin, 950 Univer- 
BEST ; sity Ave., New York 52 
$6. Sports and Shops —ainnmentiate eos 
BY aes : ; ; , = DOG BOOKS—DOG COOKS __ 
952. Pict ae Histor) oy American Sports from Co- 15,000,000 dog owners in America Have books on your 
tontal Times tf the Present Xs is full of fascinating shelves to serve them. From our own. press—Training the 
nan, ares , : a. Doy— $3: Care of the Dog—$1.75; Don’t Call a Man a 
excellently reproduced photographs, cartoons Dog—$2.50 (anthology on dog literature). Principles of 
ve - gem a ee es Dog see These by rae Ee 
fa Dane: Riddle’s The Springer; Verry’'s The Boston Terrier; 
OF Bettmann re hive will be aware of the wide range Nicholas’ The Pekingese—Kach $3.50 
$6. of pictorial sources available to the compilers. It JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
iS just too expensive for the small library—or large Publishers of Dog World Magazine 
one with a limited budget. Lem Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 
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OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN 
SCENIC 10 2x2 $ a cumBlBLlOGRAPHY, by Wilmer 
COLOR SLIDES ! Y color slides ! set of work labels fr alphabet oe 
Over 115 different sets to select. Take your students : size folders. : 


to the lands you are discussing. Write for catalog. List of Coatings. ro ae Hy labels, 
ostpai 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CoO, 
Dept. 9. 134 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 


























» oN” | mceune te aoe | VITAL SPREGE 
Today S ae Petitiaie tr tuum — OF THE DAY— 


and Medium Sized 


\, ’ 35 WEST 42nd tt 
AUTHORITIES Libraries New York 36, N. 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature Issued semi-monthly = 





$$. 
ee 


E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- OUT-OF-PRINT We can supply many 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years out - of - print tities 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- B 0 0 Ls Ss oa prow <a 


gestion that you place your requirements solely STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc hundred thousand yl. 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. Serving \iheastans umes—others through 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE for 80 Years our efficient sears 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 31 East Tenth Srqget services, here and 
New York 3, N. Y abroad. 


BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 
OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
We szecialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as immediately from our stock 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. of over a million volumes o 
= Duplicates Purchased - may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
pt. C 56 E. 13th ST. NEW YORK 3, N.Y BARNES & NOBLE, Ine. 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, &Y¥, 





























SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful ota a —_ 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within Literature Biography Sciences 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 


eacceatt reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
mine ae ee fy. “Want Lists” 








solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y, 


VACANCIES-LERRAS ———= — 


re f 
you Ment iiancy, we THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
earn of F ired 40th , offers to 

if + canal ua blank vy. school, college and public libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY a_specialized service on 
525 Fitth Ave, (AEs 47, N.Y. MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For efficiency and economy 




















let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 
——— 
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UNITED STATES ARMY needs graduate 
librarians for civilian positions both overseas 
and in the United States. Requirements: 
Graduation from a library school accredited Li B R A R j A N Ss! 
by the American Library Association or by P Fe 
a regional accrediting agency requiring a We'll buy your books—any quantity 
minimum of 30 semester hours, or equivalent, Write 
in Library Science; Age 21-40. Salaries range ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
from $3,410-$5,060 per year. Positions are One of America’s Largest 
professionally challenging and frequently of- 287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. ¥: 
fer opportunities for travel. Inquiries re- 
gy Snagag positions in Europe, Far 
East, Korea, Alaska, and the Caribbean F 
should be addressed: Overseas Affairs Divi- | POSITION OPEN: Head cataloger for mil 
sion, Office of Civilian Personnel, Office, Sec- | west city of 69,000 population. 3 agencies. 
retary of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. | budget $15,000. One assistant, 2 part Gm 
Inquiries about openings in the United States | workers provided. 40 hour, 5 day week. 4 
should be addressed: The Adjutant General, | vacation. Sick leave and retirement. Se 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, $3580. Experience necessary. Write Box 4 
D.C., Attention: AGMR-L. c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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The WILSON “AUTHOR SERIES” 
British Authors Before 1800 


584p. 1952 $6.00 
650 biographies 220 portraits 


“ , , admirably produced . . . long-needed and well 
organized volume.” —Toronto STAR 


| The Junior Book of Authors 
r 309p. SEcoND EpiTioN, CoMPLETELY Revisep 1951 $3.50 
(2nd Printing 1952) 
289 biographies and 232 portraits 


“.... we think this an essential tool for every library 
children’s room, and every school library.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus 


Twentieth Century Authors 
1577p. 1942 $8.50 (3rd Printing 1950) 
1850 biographies with more than 1700 portraits 


“—-and incidentally a must for every literary reference 
shelf.” —SaturDAY Review oF LITERATURE. 


Footnotes contain dates of deaths occurring since the 2nd printing. 


| American Authors: 1600-1900 
: 846p. 1938 $5.00 (3rd Printing 1950) 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 


“—a book every library must have and every literature 
teacher ought to have. .. An invaluable and excellent 
book.” —CatHo.ic Lrprary Wort. 


British Authors of the 


Nineteenth Century 
697p. 1936 $5.00 (3rd Printing 1948) 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits 


“The literary quality of the sketches is well above the 
average . . . the book should be widely used.” 
—New REPvuBLIc 


H. W. WILSON CO. 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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| Now Printings of 
Two Established Aids 


Manual of Cataloging and 
Classification for Small School | 
and Public Libraries 


by Margaret F. Johnson & Dorothy E. Cook 4thed.rev. 1950 
77 pages paper 90c 


This Manual is an explicit step-by-step guide to the making of | 
catalog cards suitable for school and small libraries. Instructions are § 
given concerning the accession book, inventory, filing, and mechanical,” 
preparation of books. 

The revision follows new A.L.A. and L.C, cataloging practiosill 
and the practices followed in the Standard Catalog Series and Wilson © 
printed cards. Most of the illustrations are new and the bibliography © 
is up to date. - 


The American Book of Days 


by George W. Douglas revised by Helen Douglas Compton 
697 pages 2nd ed.rev. 1948 $6.00 


Recommended in three editions of the Standard Catalog, The 
American Book of Days has been pronounced “most useful” by many,” ; 
Beginning with New Year’s Day, 550 events celebrated somewhere in | 
America are described, one or more for each day in a 366- day year. 
Whatever the nature of the event, the book describes its origin and | 
meaning and suggests how and where celebrated. 


Prior to 1752, the American Colonies celebrated New Year’s Devil 
on March 25 when it appeared on a calendar that was eleven days” 
behind the sun. It is one of many interesting facts the book discloses) 
in both text and in appendices: Calendar—Days of the Week—Rhym 
of the Days and Seasons—Signs of the Zodiac—Holidays in the Unites 


States. 
gee ot ‘ : ~~ vet H 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 4 
950-972 Keine Avenue New York 52, New York | 
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